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\° if to give the finishing touch to the absurdity of their late canvass, 


VORA, 


NEW 


the Democrats in this city are now busy in hunting up evidence of 


Republican fraud, which they hope to get in sufficient quantity to do away 


with the Republican majority and induce Congress to throw out the 
When we re- 


member that the party has been fighting tooth and _ nail in Congre: 


State vote, or else accept that of the Hancock electors. 
; for 
the last four years in defence of the theory that all elections are State 
elections, not to be either supervised or investigated by any Federal au- 
thority except when Congress passes on the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, this attempt to convert Congress into a general Returning Board 
must be set down as of a piece with the party advocacy of “a tariff 
for revenue only.” There seems to be so little judgment, or even com- 
mon sense, left in the party management that we cannot, in justice to the 
large number of really intelligent men who vote its ticket, help looking 
for some immediate effort to break the concern up and try a new or- 
ganization. but it 
is plain that the hour for disbanding has arrived for our Democratic 
i] 


Drains are 


We do not know exactly how a party “ disbands,” 


brethren. Neither man nor party ought to live after the 


gone. 

One of the stories they have got up as the basis for their proposed 
“ protests ” against Gartield’s election is that twenty thousand illegal 
votes were cast in New York City. - These voters, of course, were per- 
sons who came into the city for that purpose; but in answer to the re- 


guest to produce some of them Kelly declares that they all went away 
| , : } 


1 
i 


the next day. Whence they came and whither they went he does not 


explain. The railroad traffic contains no trace of them, and there were 
no signs of them in the hotels and lodging-houses the night before 
election. They must, therefore, be hidden in the woods around the ¢ ity 
and are trying to depart in twos and threes without exciting attention. 
It would not be a bad idea for Mr. Kelly and Mr. Dorsheimer to go out 
It would furnish a good healthy day’s tramp to two 
If they are 
in the woods the farmers will know of it through the disappearance of 


in search of them. 


gentlemen who are doubtless suffering for want:of exercise. 


their chickens, and if even one or two of them can be captured it will 


make the Democratic chiefs look a little less ridiculous than they do 


now. It really seems likely that some of these will pass the winter get- 
ting ready for an attempt to count General Garfield out. But if they 


do, fancy how the country will feel about them by March next, and what 
a hold they will have secured on the industrial and commercial world, 
which already distrusts them, and what a fine place their party will be 
for the young men who are looking to the future ! 


The comments of the Southern press on the election have been 
moderate and in the main sensible and hopeful. They frankly deplore 
the stupidity of the Northern Democracy and the low tone given to the 
canvass by the party managers; and the error of taking up Hancock in 
preference to Bayard is also confessed. The weightier journals almost 
serve a notice of dissolution of partnership on their late allies. The 
Augusta Chronicle says the South “ has for the last time been led lamb- 
like to the slaughter,” but that where she will next go depends upon the 
solution of “the tremendous problem now confronting the 
and all sections: Will the Administration of Mr. Garfield be, in case of 
a control of Congress, modelled upon that of Hayes, or dic 
Grant and Conkling, with Zachariah Chandler's spirit as the inspirin 


wo parties 


tated by 


> 


goblin?” The Charleston Mews says that if the apprehension can be 
removed that “the National Government will furnish the means for 
Squeezing the South dry, as South Carolina was squeezed from 1868 to 
1876,” the Southern people will range themselves in accordance with 
their several agricultural and commercial needs and opportunities ; 
and it proceeds to show that “ New England is nearer to the South 


uli 





Nation. 





Atlantic St mn t Ptot ce ; 1 ‘ - 
sissippi and Texas Itt ks, the 1 \ 

friendly face to the South, that “one of the t 5 t 
Southern whites will have to ask themselves is, Whether t wel { 


the South 


has been and is likely to be hindered or a Lb 
ls been aha S HACIV LO ) ninael or a a ead by vit 





alliance with the Democrats of the North?” and that they will *m 
themselves heard on this subject before the winter is pas l Mem- 
phis Avalanche says that t consequences of t r n\ 
dissolution of the two solid sections that are now art 
other,” thus justifying the Republicarrs who 
Mr. Watterson, in the Louisvi Cou -3 
campaign and the issue as a sad { re, but 
‘pass on ”—* for God's sake, let us pass on! his to b 
renunciation of Bourbonism, though it s« 
dressed to a policeman.  Perhay pk c 
readiness shown by the Nashvill ? ) { iN 

rovernor of Tennessee with respect and 1 l 

1d | yp to be able to act wit it Cie t : 

Phe newspapers are busily at work m G ( 

Cabinet for him. Foremost among them, \ ‘ air of 
authority, is the Cincinnati Commercza’. It gives Mr, | 

of the Navy Department, for the « 

depressed shipbuilding interest in Maine’; to Mr. Co 

fice for his friend Platt; to Mr. Cameron the War D 

General Logan the Department of the Int No ( ( 

made to contain more of such elem s of corruption as exist 

rican politics, and the suggestion has there 

makes it a possible joke. The same prophet declares that Ge 
Grant will probably have tNe English mission t flattering 
estimation in which he is held by the I lish people,” and to the fact 
that “ his daughter is the wife of an English gentleman. I scan- 
dals of his Administration, too, against which the Com ctal used to 
bellow so lustily, are, it appears, all forgotten and torgiy onsidere- 
tion of his “admirable conduct since the Chicago Con { 

There is a certain seriousness given to all this by a Washington 
letter in a Stalwart paper, the Boston Advertiser, \ declares approv- 
inely that the Southern Republic re looking to P dent Gartield 
for “a prompt and thorough reorganization of the Republican party 
throughout the South, by setting the officeholders once more to ‘ work 
at politics—President Hayes’s Executive Order No. 1 having destroyed 
the machinery of the party at the South.” But with the officeholders once 
more enjoying their freedom, Republicanism, the writer thinks, “ will 
again have a powerful organization at the South.” Evidently the “ old 
set” think that their day is again near, and that General Gariield will 
supply them with abundance of the old victuals. It°is denied, on the 
other hand, with increasing positiveness that he has made any bargain 


whatever with the “ Grant crowd.” Nevertheless, it will be well for all in- 
strengthen themsel\ 
} 


Cabinet and its 


es, With 


dependent organiz 
I re New 


1e view of passing an effective judgment on t 


doings at the first Congressional election under the new Administration. 

The events of the week in Wall Street show that, so far as prices are 
concerned, the effect upon them of the election of General Garfield and 
a continuance for iour years of the present financial policy of the 


Wednesday 


following the election an effort was made to create a “ boom,’ 
a 


Government had been mostly “discounted.” On the 
morning 
h there 


“5 
but it 
decline in prices during the week, it has required good speculative 


was unsuccessful, and, althoug has been no serious 


management and large foreign orders for stocks to keep prices up. 


S 
These 


attributed to 


n remarkable, and they are justly to be 


1 
tne 


latter orders have be 


the increased confidence which foreigners have in 
business enterprises of this country now that it is known that the Repub- 

; . 44@Cc char +1, 
lican party are to continue in power. Securities and shares to the 








00 have been bought here for Engl’sh accor 


5 OOO, 


ne bi crawn against the shipment of which have 


en the rates for foreign exchange down to the gold-importing 


poit » that t vals of foreign gold, which of late have fallen to a 
n, | to become larger again within two weeks. It is 

te that there is this prospect, for the New York banks, which 

ler ding creaits to the amount Of §$325,000,000, are, in their res rve, 

hin $1,750,000 of the legal limit, and they have little aid to expect 
from the Treasury, which has stopped general bond-purchases to 
ike preparations for the rede mpuion ¢ I Si 3,500,000 SIX per cent. bonds, 
which mature on December 31. The Secretary has agreed to take any 
of these bonds in advance at a fair price, but they do not seem to be in 
the I ds of persons who care to sell. There is considerable talk about 


measures to improve the currenc It is said that Secretary Sherman 


will recommend | lation to deprive U. S. notes of their legal-tender 


quality; and it has been suggested that these notes be paid cff, so far 


s the coin in the Treasury will remaindei 


of 


erve, and the funded into 3 


cent. bonds, thus giving the whole business issuing credit cur- 


per 


rency to the banks, to which it properly belongs. 


ia Funders had a narrow margin to spare, and their ex- 


The \ 


on over the 


Iirg il 


1 


ultat Readjusters is tempered by the unexpected revelation 


of their danger from the Republicans, who came within a few thousand 
of carrying the State and elected two Congressmen by large majorities. 


rhe 


the poor showing its electoral ticket made, and General Mahone him- 


Mahone faction has undoubtedly lost a good deal of prestige by 
self is properly mad. He says that next year when the State officers 
are elected his party will recover itself, and prove its claim of outnum- 
bering the Bourbons. This may be true, but it should be remembered 
that the Readjusters ran a separate electoral ticket for the sole purpose 


of keeping their organization intact and demonstrating their numerical 


I this they 


superiority with a view to the State election next year. In 
have failed conspicuously, and it remains to be seen whether they have 
not thus lost their hold over the uncertain voters. Mahone explains 
his defeat as due in part to desertions from his ranks of whites who be- 
came alarmed for the fate of Hancock, on hearing of a Bourbon plan to 
count the State for Garfield if the Readjusters were successful, rather 
than acknowledge their defeat by the latter (which is, of course, non- 


He is as 


bitter against the blacks as his political shrewdness will permit, but, 


sense), and in part to the desertion of “the deluded blacks.” 


while reproaching them for treachery to the party which had “ suffered 
and done so much ” for them, he still looks to see them speedily back 
again. They are already beginning to see, he thinks, that they have 
been put to a “selfish use” (which is a neat saying in the mouth of 
Mahone) by the Bourbons, who are anxious to have the color-line re- 
established. 
by which the former were to be relieved of the odious association of the 
and the latter to get them away from “their best friends,” the 


He alleges positively a Bourbon-Republican conspiracy 


blacks, 


Readjusters. 





This seems imaginative at first sight, as it compels us to believe that 
the Bourbons paid the negroes’ poll-taxes in order that they might vote 
for Garfield, but something dark and mysterious is needed to explain 
the phenomenon of their having voted ev masse, voted as they chose, 
Some time ago the 77mes’s “ staff corre- 
‘ this poll-tax paid by Northern 


and got their votes counted. 
spondent ” deprecated the proposal to have 
Republicans, on the ground that since the Bourbons would have the 
counting to do and were desperate men Republican votes would be 
valueless, and the money might just as well be thrown into the street. 
We 


formation, for it indicates that he has not made the thorough examina- 


dislike to discover an error of this kind in this correspondent'’s in- 
t 


tion of the condition of the South that he appears to have done, and 


throws discredit on a mass of most vivacious correspondence. He 
ought to have ascertained from Mahone the existence « f the aforesaid 
col spirac vy. There is, in fact, evidence of its existence elsewhere in the 


South, especially in the Southwest. In South Carolina, of course, and 


he antiquated expedient 


in certain Alabama Congressional districts, t 
either of tissue-ballots or of bald counting out is said to have been 


again resorted to this year; but we hear of no intimidation and no out- 
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rages. The Republican committee claims three Ci ngressmen in Ar- 


kansas, the Missouri delegation is badly broken, and in Tennessee the 


wit antec ae 


Republicans have been allowed to do just what they pleased. 


The time does not appear to be propitious for local “ Bosses.” ]f 
Mr. Kelly barely escaped defeat with his municipal ticket, his Philadel- 
phia counterpart, Mr. McManes, fared even worse. The local battle 

there was waged upon the comptrollership, in which important office the 
Independent Republicans desired to keep the Democratic incumbent, ‘ 
who had been put there three years ago by the reform voters co-operat- 

ing with the Democracy. The evidences of impending disaster were so 
strong that three days before the election the “ Boss” and his friends 

caused the regularly-nominated Republican candidate to resign, and 
appointed another whom they thought to be stronger; but, in spite of 

this strategy, the Democrat had a majority of 13,466 in the face of 

Republican Presidential majority of 20,762—thus showing that mor 

” and his 

choice. This is emphasized by the Democratic majority of over 1,750 - 


than 17,000 Republicans cast their votes against the “ Loss 


in a senatorial district, hitherto Republican, in which the “ Boss” had 
defeated the sitting senator and caused a new candidate to be nomi- 
in all this 


nated. There are those, however, who are inclined to see 


not so much an uprising of the independent voter as the revenge of t! 
State the local “ Boss ”’ 


Chicago, a revolt which did much to defeat the third term. Eve 


‘ Boss,”’ Senator Cameron, for the revolt of 


should such be the case, the symptem is not an unhealthy one, and t! 
situation is full of promise for the friends of good municipal govern- 
ment at the local election of next February, when there will be no 
national questions to distract the attention of the voter. 


The Pope has again disappointed the expectations at first enter- 


tained as to his moderation, and this time more openly than ever before, 
by an address to the six hundred old functionaries of the temporal powe: 
whom he still keeps in his pay, and who recently called on him in a 
body at the Vatican to pay their respects. He exposed several fallacies 
set afloat by his enemies—such as that he was not imprisoned becaus¢ 
he was not subject to visible coercion; and that his speech was free, be- 
cause he said what he pleased; and that his apostolic authority 
reverenced and respected at Rome, and that nothing interferes wi 
his doing all that is required for the government of the Chu 
On the contrary, he zs imprisoned, because he is not independent; | 
freedom of speech is such as many of his predecessors have exer- 
cised in the midst of the torments of persecufors; his authority is not 
reverenced or respected, because in the city of Rome insults are levelled 
at him, at religion, and at the Church, and have even 
the point of celebrating under his eyes the anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the Italians. He cannot carry on the government of 
the Church properly because he has been deprived of the aid of the 
convents, and his appointments of bishops are interfered with, and 
many of his churches in Rome have been closed to worship and con- 


The impunity accorded to heretics 1s also an 


been carried to 


verted to public uses. 
offence to him, and he complains bitterly that in starting schools to 
counteract the influence of those set up by the Protestants he has had 
to do so under the common law like any private person. He winds up 
the enumeration of his grievances by declaring, with an energy worth) 
of Pius IX., that “ he will never acquiesce in the present condition of 
things,”’ and “will never cease to call for the restitution of all which, by 
fraud and deceit, has been taken from the Apostolic See.” 





It must be said that the Pope by no means confines himself to vain 
lamentations over his losses. He is meeting the enemy manfully with 
such weapons as come to hand. To counteract the evil influence of the 
state and Protestant schools he has set up at Rome fifty-two well- 
equipped schools, which have complied with all the provisions of the 
Italian law. In the number are included normal schools, technical and 
professional schools, and gymnasia, besides the primary schools, and he 
devotes sixty thousand dollars a year to their maintenance. The 
bishops, too, all over the kingdom have been instructed to open similar 
schools in their dioceses, and to use their influence to procure the elec- 








The 


tion in the various cities of municipal counsellors pledged to substitute 
clerical for lay teachers in the schools The faith- 
ful are everywhere admonished from the pulpit, as in Belgium, not to 
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of the municipality. 


send their children to the state schools where the others are accessible. 
It is estimated that there are over sixteen thousand priests and expelled 
monks and nuns now engaged as teachers in the Papal schools. This 
is, however, legitimate warfare, and is likely to be much more effective 


than the barren cursing in which Pius IX. indulged co freely. 


The Turks have been guilty during the last three cr four years of a 
ereat many pieces of audacity, but the last which they have perpetrated 
on their English creditors is probably the worst of all, and has drawn 
Londen 7zmwes a burst of bitter scorn. Their unfortunate 


from the 
bondholders, except those who are secured by the pledge of the 
Egyptian tribute, have not, as is well known, received a cent of interest 
for several years, and there is not the least likelihood they will ever re- 
ceive any. All sources of income which the Porte possesses and which 
could be diverted to the use of creditors, are pledged to creditors who 
were wiser than the bondholders. Nevertheless the Ottoman Govern- 
ment has just published in London a pompous circular, inviting the 
bondholders to send delegates to Constantinople for the purpose of 
“settling an equitable and practical solution for resuming the payment 
of the interest and the sinking fund of the debt.” As soon as the 
Porte comes to an understanding with them the bondholders are “ to 
name a bank” to administer the revenues, the Government having, 
however, “ general control,” and “the bank” will then have the privi- 
lege of taking what it can get, and handing over to the bondholders 
what remains after the “general control” has had its share. The 
cream of the joke lies in the last paragraph, which says that “the 
question of the floating debt, with that of the Russian war indemnity, 
will be taken into consideration at the time of making this new arrange- 
ment.” As nobody knows what the amount of the floating debt is, 
and as that of the Russian war indemnity is enormous, the suggestion 
that the bondholders should take these two liabilities “ into considera- 
The probabilities are that if the bondholders 
ever receive anything it will be through such an arrangement as has 
been made in Egypt, by which the Government will be deprived of all 
control over the finances, which will be handed over to European 
administrators, and the court provided with a fixed and moderate 
allowance. 


tion” is very humorous. 


A batch of the lead®g agitators of the Irish Land League have been 
arrested and are to be prosecuted for conspiracy on much the same 
legal lines as Daniel O’Connell was. That a conviction can be obtained 
if the jury is properly packed there is little doubt. O’Connell’s convic- 
tion was obtained in that way; but then the House of Lords quashed the 
conviction on the ground that the jury was packed, and Lord Cotten- 
ham said that if that sort of thing were allowed “ trial by jury in Ireland 
would become a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” How the Crown 
lawyers are going to get over the difficulty now it is hard to see. They 
have begun, it is said, by retaining most of the leading men of the Irish 
bar, leaving the Land Leaguers only the second-rate, but we believe 
some of the defendants are going to defend themselves, and if they 
cannot secure an acquittal they will at least make the “coort ring,” 
which is what an Irishman once asked his lawyer to do when told he 
had no case and that he had better keep his money. Curiously enough 
the address of the Land League since the arrests seems to have been 
written by an American. It would never have occurred to an Irish- 
man to talk of the landlords as “ antagonizing our people.” There is 
still very strong pressure being brought to bear on the Government in 
favor of a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, which was certainly 
very effective the last time it was tried—if we remember rightly, in 1871. 
Only five persons were arrested under it, but all the agitators and pro- 
moters of agitation who were at all known to the police disappeared 
like magic as soon as it was passed. Few of them care to spend even 
a week in prison, and if it seems sure, and there is no chance of 
evading it by a jury trial, they abandon the cause of the oppressed and 
“make tracks ” for happier countries with shameful alacrity. 


N ation. 
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The Catholic cle rey of the diocese of Cork held a conference 
at which they adopted some resolutions which probably contain as fair 
and temperate a statement of the tenants’ side of the Trish land question 


as has yet appeared. They declare the rents to be exorbitant as an 


an r} » ; *\ y } 7 1a yr he : . 
and give for this a very good reason in the fact that, farming being the 


that of the 


and any rent asked is freely 


only calling open to an Irish peasant above day-laborer, 


the competition for farms is very great 
promised. 


S 


As a remedy for this the resolutions propose the basing of 


rents on a valuation made by a “competent, independent, impartial, 
Insecurity of tenure they also 


and lawfully constituted authority.” 
pronounce to be one of the great evils of the Irish farmers’ condition, 


and ask for fixity as long as the rent is paid, and the legal prohibition of 


} 


any contract in evasion of this fixity. They call, also, for the tenant’ 

right of selling his interest to any solvent person in case he wishes for 

any reason to surrender the farm; for increased facilities for the sale 

and transfer of land; and for the legal requirement from farmers ang 
} 


landlords of the provisic n of decent dwe llings for laborers. 
on the Government as “ useful and feasible” the reclamat 
The r 


trines destructive of the rights of property,” 


solutions close with a solemn ce 


lands, 
and of all persons who * by 
violence of language seem to suggest to our excitable people that erin 

; 


may help towards the advancement of the tenant farmers 


British Board 
of Trade throws some instructive light on the effect of the foreign com- 
petition on the British farmer. 


The last annual ‘ Agricultural Returns’ issued by the 


That a very large number of farms are 


standing idle for want of tenants is a fact familiar enough to the 
readers of English newspapers, but what is going on on the farms still 
under cultivation is no: so well known, The area of the grain crop in 
Great Britain has decreased one per cent. since last year, and seven pet 
cent. since 1870. Fallow lan, mostly left in a very foul condition, has 
increased within the year from 721,000 acres to $812,000, There has, 
however, been a considerable increase in the area of 
market g 


cultural horses has declined; horned cattle have 


pe rmanent pas- 


ture and in orchards and ardens. The nu aber of agri- 
slightly increased, but 


} 1 


sheep and lambs have decreased heavily. Pigs have also diminished 


seriously in number—by 483,000 since 1878. The importations of all the 
British farmer's products have been increasing with (for him) alarming 
rapidity. of an 


They indicate, the 77mes says, “something little short 


economic revolution,” and it adds that “ the question involved is not so 
much one of the national supply of food as of the existing organization 
of society.” In other words, it is raising t! 


to afford much longer the m 


.e question whether England 
will be able uintenance of the rent-receiv- 
ing class. It is useful, it is ornamental, and it has had a splendid his- 
] the na- 


tory; but it is apparently fast becoming a lsxury beyond 


tional reach. 


News has been received, it is said, by Mr. Maynard, the Postmaster- 
General, from Constantinople, that the three men who murdered Mr. 
Parsons, the American missionary, had been convicted and sentenced, 
one to death and the other two to fifteen years’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. 
boys call * taffy ” 


The letter contains also a considerable amount of what the 
about the Turkish authorities “ affording every facili- 
tv,” etc., and “refraining from interposing certain technicalities which 
might have saved the criminals,” with the usual rider about the intense 
hatred of the Porte for the Powers of Europe, but its 
We trust the State De- 


partment will not be thrown off its guard by this stuff. 


“strong feeling 
of respect and consideration for Americans.” 
Mussulmans 
guilty of. crimes against Christians in Turkey, when the prosecution is 
pressed by any Western Power, are always convicted with a beautiful and 
touching facility. The trouble is that the sentence against them is not 
executed. There was no difficulty in convicting the murderer of Colonel 
Comondouroff, but he has not been hanged to this day. It is very certain 
that the love of the Porte 


Mr. Parsons’s murderer without vigorous pushing, and for the simple 


for Americans will not lead to the execution of 
reason that the killing of a believer for killing a giaour fills all good 
Mussulmans with horror. The probabilities are that during the coming 
year the Turkish affection for the United States will grow steadily, and 


so will the reluctance of the Porte to hang the young Circassian whom 
“the Ottoman Central Criminal Court” has just sentenced to death. 
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\ NEAREST yL'] 
ti I 
t ? Ti j ry ‘ 
i tI H Mcmol 1{y Vir Ha es 
hed his « part tl L EX for forg ng 
ot ! cherished Democrat nmunilio1 
ly for tl dy of office kers who nomi- 
I ! \ I ) le g enough for any p \ 
thout regard to merit, and @ forfzord if this lease 
| I a ( ! pt p! ct Ss (ral ru t crore 
} rm ¢ { Ole iod we Id } e bee | un € t 
chro o offer irgument older than four years for a chan ! 
the | mi t of the country Accordingly their | y ‘Cam- 
paign | which made such havoc in the Tilden « imps proved 
little better than I bbis] for the one just closed, and we Saw MeD n- 
ld’s revival of the shameful story of the Whiskey Ring fall perfectly 
flat, not because sensibilities had become blunted, or because this ad- 
venturer failed to implicate Grant in the conspiracy, t because the 
I Lil 1¢ \ 5 irrele I 
| ( to ( us, t ought t how General G | i 
it to establish and maint the traditions of good ernment But 
tl 1 nother side to the picture : had General Grant ora product or 


ap tle of Gr ntism been the Chic fo nominee, tnt savor ol the A |- 


ministration now ar wing to a close would have been wholh lost, inew 
; » L- ’ ly] : : na ly 

ecition of the ‘ Can paign Book ’ would have been issued and used most 

A ‘ | INT ) 1] es pe 1+] . 

a ructively, and McDonald’s revelations would have had the same sort 


r General Grant of sharing in the public 


oO: cumulative effect in convicting 

plunder that Oakes Ames’s memorandum had in 1873 in making Mr. 
Gartield seem guilty of corruption. Now, if we go further and enquire 
vhat actually saved us from this contingency, we shall have to admit 
that the fear of the ‘ Campaign Book ’ was much more potent than any 
change in the party standard of morality wrought by Mr. Hayes and his 


advisers. We said last November of their Administration: “ It is even 


doubtful whether we shall owe it the retention of the civil-service re- 


| 


form plank in the next Republican platform "—and in fact the plank 
was contemptuously ignored until it had to be ungraciously replaced ; 
“and whether even what we do owe it—the purified atmosphere of the 
White House, an honest and gener lly efficient and business-like con- 
duct of the departments without scandal or jobbery, and a very hopeful 
beginning of Custom-house competitive examinations—will save us from 


the return of the Silent, Stror r Manto W ishington ”’ ind ¢ ery be ly 
knows how narrow was the miss at least of his nomination. But as 
early as June, 1876, immediately after Mr. Hayes’s n 
wrote what foliows : 


} 


“Let us not be misunderstood. We have no doubt he will surround 


himself with a respectable Cabinet; that his secretaries of state will never 

be chance acquaintance s made in the railroad cars or at dinnc r-pert 

that his associates will be men of honor and education; that he wi!l be 
1 


in good relations with the intellectual and moral as well as the material 
interests of the country; that he will not tolerate thieves or theft in his 
immediate view and presence; and that he will be the enemy of all 
kinds of jobbery. But this he might be and do for four or eight years 
without permanently or even sensibly reforming the Government or 


removing one of its Oriental features,” 


We shail illustrate the truth of this forecast by reference to the un- 
ismuised and unchecked assessments upon Federal office-holders made 
by the managers of General Garfield's canvass. Public opinion is nov 
sufficiently enlightened to have pronounced this scandalous if Mr. Hayes 
had been seeking a re-election. It will, however, be too generally 
overlooked that this was precisely one of the abuses which Mr. Hayes 
fancied he could correct by setting the example of a voluntary renun- 
ciation of a second term. To quote the language of his letter of 


acceptance : 


“The reform should be thorough, radical, and complete. We 
should return to the principles and practices of the founders of the 


Government—supplying by legislation, when needed, that which was 


formerly the established custom. They neither expected nor desired 
from the public officers any partisan service. They meant that public 


Nation. 
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ers s] ! give their whole service to the Government and to the 
meant that the cfficer should be secure in his tenure as 

I ed ul i he< nd the peri = 

t If elected, I shail conduct tl dminis- 

e Government upon these principles, and all constitutional 

pe rs vested in the Executive will be employed to establish the re- 
forn The declaration cf principles by the Cincinnati Conventio, 


i 
makes no announcement in favor of the single Presidential term. I do 
not assume to add to that declaration; but believing that the restora- 
tion of the civil service to the system established by W asl ington and 
followed by the early presidents can be best accemplished by an Exe- 
cutive s under no temptation to use the patronage of his office to 
promote his own re-election, I desire to perform what I regard as a 
duty i tating now my inflexible purpose, if elec ted, not to be a candal- 


late for election to a second term.” 


It ippears, then, that there is no ne« essary conne¢ tion between a one- 
term Presidency and the exemption of public officials from forced con- 
tributions to a partisan fund, so that there need be no discouragement 
on account of General Garfield's neglect to adopt the logic and follow 


the precedent of Mr. Hayes. 
vance has been made during the past four years towards relieving ah 


At the same time it is clear that no ad- 


of salaried officials from mortal anxiety about the issue of party con- 
tests, which is what makes the payment of campaign assessments com- 
pulsory, even \ hen the President will not, and Mr. Jewell cannot, 
threaten the office holder with removal in case he fails to respond to t! 
ll. In other words, there will be no permanent reform in this par- 
instinct of self-preservation makes a pul 


Mr. Gartfiel: 


ticular so long as_ the 
int the natural accomplice of the party in power. 
\dministration may be in all respects the equal of Mr. Hayes’s, with- 
out, on the eve of the next election, preventing eighty thousand officers 

| their families from retiring at night with much the same feelings as 
the inhabitants of a besieged city who know that in the morning their 
ty be given up to pillage if the defence should not hold out 
Such a quadrennial terror we have called an Oriental barbarism, and no 
humane man will contend that it ought to be perpetuated, or that Re- 
blican or Democratic Executive Committees should be allowed to 
play on it, on the twofold pretence, first, that the party is the country, 
it the civil service is an appanage of party. 

All the existing political conditions, as well as our late experienc: 
point to the necessity of a sfeedy embodiment in legislation of the princi- 
ples of an unpartisan service with fixity of tenure. Only a constitution 


amendment would place the reform beyond revocation, and the statut 


vhich will probably precede such an amendment ought to have 
longest possible time to run before a repeal can be attempted. If 
could assume that General Garfield still has the reform at heart, \ 
might expect him to select for his Cabinet men known to favor it, or 
who had voluntarily put it in practice, or who would pledge themselves 
to do so; to foreshadow clearly his policy in regard to it in his inaugural 
address ; and in his first message to exhort Congress to consider without 
delay a measure for taking the civil service out of politics. One of the 
strongest arguments for such a course—and one which a patriotic 
President should not be afraid to employ openly—is the probability that 
the Republican party will by the end of his term have shared the gene- 
ral dissolution of parties consequent upon the rise of real, and the dis- 
appearance of sham issues. They will, therefore, sacrifice litle or 
nothing by resigning their hold upon the offices, while they may (if they 
take a less gloomy view of their future) use the reform as a means of re- 
taining on their side the moral elements of the country. Besides, if 
there is anything to gain from it it will be much more valuable to them 
if enacted in the very beginning of the new Administration : in the m.k- 
ing up of fresh “records” the earlier virtues will be justly entitled to 
more weight than the later. 

But is Mr. Hayes quite /fwnctus officto as regards civil-service re- 
form? Long have we waited in vain for a promised message on the 


subject, with practical recommendations. What better legacy could he 
leave than such a message now? Heretofore there was no reception 
for it either among Republicans or Democrats, among Stalwarts or 
Bourbons. In December he will address neither the same Republicans 
nor the same Democrats that he parted with in June. A change has 
already begun in them—how marked, they themselves are unconscious, 
and will be until brought face to face with an issue which has no party 


bearings. Is it certain that Southern Congressmen would not improve 
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the very first opportunity of showing that they have no further use for 


} 


Democratic caucuses ; that they have taken to heart the lesson of th 
November elections, and that the y are ready to unite with any progres- 
ind unselfish combination having in view the general good ? Is it 
tain that their late Northern allies would shrink from following them 
nif led by President Hayes, when the civil-service plank of the St. 
Louis platform furnishes a handy justification? Is it certain, finally, 
that the Stalwarts would stand aloof, or oppose a threatened union of 
eiements just enumerated ? Let the country have the benefit of 

e doubt. Let Presid nt Hayes’s last word to the nation be, like his 
first, an assertion of the ‘ paramount necessity” of a return to the 


ractices of the fathers. He has now nothing to fear from Congress, 
d still something to earn in the gratitude of his countrymen. If he 
nnot point to one permanent result of his original dedication of him- 
self to reform, let his latest utterance at least show that he retracts 
nothing of the principles so well laid down in his letter of acceptance ; 


that the same high sense of duty animates him to “obey the voice at 


eve obeyed at prime.” 
SOME THINGS THAT KELLY MIGHT SAY FOR HIMSELF. 


TTXHE recent performances of the present Boss of this city have elicited 

| more than the usual amount of reflection on the social conditions 
which produce Bosses and give them such a command of votes as Kelly 
has displayed. Ordinarily the discussion of these things is confined to 
Republicans, who are apt to be sore over the disappointments they oc- 
casionally meet with at State elections, when they “ come down to the 
Harlem River” with what seems to be an overwhelming majority, and 
find the Boss waiting for them on the farther bank with a city vote which 
swallows it up and gives the State tothe Democrats. At the last twoclec- 
tions, however, the Boss has pl vyed false to his own p irty. He withhe ld 
so many votes from Governor Robinson that the Republicans were 
enabled to cut him to pieces on the Harlem River, and take the Gov- 
ernorship for themselves. Now again Kelly has “traded” with the 
pure-minded men who manage the Republican party in order to get his 
friend Grace into the Mayoralty ; that is, he has, it would appear, sacri- 
He “left the 


city’ with so small a majority that when the Republicans “ came down 


ticed General Hancock as he sacrificed Governor Robinson. 
to the Harlem River” he was able to offer no resistance. This last de- 
fault on his part has been made all the more provoking by the fact, 
which has just come to light, that the Democrats were after all not de- 
pendent on Indiana for the Presidency, and that New York would have 
given them all they needed. They are consequently considering t! 

social condition of the city, and the nature and origin of the political 
phenomenon called Kelly, with a gravity and solemnity they have not 
for a long time bestowed on any city affairs. There is an indignation felt 
towards Kelly in his own party which that eminent man evidently finds 
hard to bear, and against which he has been feebly defending himself 
in the character of a champion of religious liberty. This is not bad 
ground for him to take, for it would certainly jook as if much of the 
odium visited on him was due to his being an Irish Catholic who has 
been instrumental in imposing on the city for the first time an Irish- 
Catholic mayor. It is certainly nothing new for the city to have a Boss. 
Kelly is, in fact, the third Boss who has ruled us. Fernando Wood 


was the first, and was when he became Boss generally recognized 
as thoroughly disreputable and depraved, although, we believe, a Pro- 
testant church-goer. Tweed was the second, and was generally be- 
lieved guilty of stealing the public money long before he was found 
out, and was well known to be a libertine and sceptic, and his gov- 


Kelly, 
on the other hand, is very abstemious, and possesses a most robust 


ernment was much harsher and more exacting than Kelly’s. 


religious faith, and is not suspected of peculation of any descrip- 


tion. His rule, too, has been very mild and indulgent, and he is the 
nephew-in-law of the Cardinal and owns a newspaper. He has, it is 
true, made bargains with the Republicans, but all the Bosses have done 
so. Liberty to do so is one of a Boss’s prerogatives. 
maintain his place without it, Kelly has published scandalous and 
filthy stories about a brother editor, but this is a disagreeable and 
yet solemn duty which the proprietor of a newspaper is occasionally 
called on to perform. Crises do arise every now and then when it is 


He could not 
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absolutely necessary to save the public from the foolish arg 

I ] by revealin one <¢ I I | < 
he Is trying to con ] er I I i ‘ IN 

we are unable to detect anything in his career as a Boss which \ C- 
count for the extraordinary detestation with which he now regarded 
He does, it true, ¢ 1 powers hav hither I n 
by the unwritten law of the Republic for native | estants. | on- 

Is” forty thousand votes or thereabouts, it is estimated, in ‘ 
ind has grown, as General Grant says of $ r ( : ¢ 
proportions,” although he had no father to “teach him to reason 
his childhood and “ correct his errors.” According to most e tra- 
ditions and rules of politics he is certainly a provokin t= 
able person. 

Nevertheless, there is much more to be said for him, it gh we 
make no secret of our dislike for him and his system, we feel bound, 
now that everybody is abusing him, to say it for him. Ir 
it must be borne in mind that he is practising su S ya Strictly 
American art—that of controlling votes by max er he distribu- 
tion of offices without discussion o1 legis it } I ‘. 1 ot I 
words, on a small seale in this city what Messrs. ¢ K Lo- 
gan, and Cameron do on a large scale in their respective States. He is 
said to be very ignorant, but we see nothing in his public career to con- 
vince us that he is any more ignorant than any of the gent! n we 
have named. They may know more than Kelly, and perhars sor of 
them: de ut they do not reveal it as politicians. We f 
dent that he is a man of more culture than Logan, and has a { 
intellect. In a competitive examination in geography or arit! tic, for 
instance, we are sure he could give Logan forty-nine mark: 
hundred and beat him. I ogan, too has only I t tire 
study of finance, while Kelly must have given at tar t \s 
distributer of “ spoils’ and as a collector of “ assessments ot ¢ of 
these gentlemen can, to use the popular figure, hold a car to | 
He is really a very respectable financial officer, while a cit f \ 
Logan Was Comptroller wo i] | spec dily swarm with “ read steers 
persons in favor of “scaling” the debt. Whether he is pow 
a reasoner as Mr. Conkling is something on w 1 We cannot pro- 
nounce positively, because we have never | Ll Kelly reason w 1 he 
was in good dialectical condition and his mind was working at full 
power. He makes a very respectable speech, and it contains it 
same sort of stuff as the * great efforts " of the gentleme Ove men- 
tioned. Mr. Cameron, according to the best accounts, cat t mak 
speech at lI Kel said te ) ocrat « y . 
manner to his followers, but so is Conkling. Nei of ] ; 
his pu persuasion or by en ins ( ty Phe art 
which Kelly has risen i e art W Mr. ¢ ¢ has riser Hi 
sees that his men go to the primary meetings the conventions, and 
that when there they act under his orders, and he thus obtains control 


of the nominations, and takes care that nobody gets them but persons 


who will distribute the subordinate city offices in such manner as he di- 
rects. In short, he has his machin s Mr. Conkling has his. But it 


is said he uses it for his personal advantage. Perhaps so; but do not 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. Conkling and Mr. Logan do the same thing ? 


We feel quite sure that Kelly has some belief in himself. He is not, in 
his own eyes, wholly a trickster. He doubtless believes that he can 


govern the city better than anybody else, and he feels that he uses his 


power in some degree tor great ends, such as the glory of the true 


Church and the political advancement of men of his own ways of think- 


ing. What more can any leading statesman of the day claim for him- 


self? The truth is that New York City is governed as all other com- 
munities in the country, whether city or State, are governed which live 
under Bosses. The advantage Kelly has over the other Bosses, and it is 


one which we have no doubt they envy him, is that his followers are more 


obedient and reliable. Nothing can be more illiberal or un-American 


than to try to confine the practice of Boss arts to natives and Protest- 


ants. These arts are open, like everything else in the country, to all 


who can successfully cultivate them, no matter of what race or creed 
Kelly renders a service to 47s race and his creed in showing that in this 
field Irish Catholics can hold their own with the smartest and trickiest 
and most unscrupulous of any race or creed in the world. 


One of the most curious attempts to depreciate Kelly and his system 
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has emanated from Mr. Richard Grant White, who has been compar- 
ing the ‘New York Directory’ of 1830 with that of 1880. In the for- 


mer he found that the .1/acs and O's occupied only fourteen pages and 
there were hardly any signs of Germans at all. The J/acs and O's, 
Mr. White rightly concludes, were mostly Irishme: An unseemly 
ttempt has been mad y Oo of our esteemed contemporaries to 


maintain this inference is 


much we 


Scotchmen, but 


is Hibernos 


** Per AJac atque O, tu ver 
nptis nullus Hibernus adest.” 


Ss COONO 
g 


In 1880 Mr. White finds that the ./acs and O's fill sixty double- 
columned pages, and the German ScA’s fill thirty-eight double-columned 
pages, to say nothing of German names which begin without the Sc’. 
From these facts he draws the conclusion that the Irish have driven the 
Americans out of politics, and that the Germans are driving them out 
of different branches of business, and that as “ one consequence of this 
change ”’ “In New 
York,” he mournfully says, “society as a refining, cultivating, humaniz- 
What he means by “ society pro- 
But we 


“social iife, properly speaking, has passed away.” 


ing influence has ceased to exist.” 
perly speaking,” we are 
sume that he wishes to convey the idea that civilization in New York in 
1880 is much lower than it was in New York in 1830. It 
Kelly to say that there is no better proof of this than the change 
New York of 1880 is vastly richer in 


not sure that we know exactly. pre- 


is due to 


of names in the directory. 


everything that constitutes civilization and refinement than the New 
York of 1830. That of 1830 was a small colonial town, with little 
or no communication with the rest of the world. It had no 


libraries, no pictures, no music, no authors or artists of any note; 
no restaurants, no parks, no museums, no great public buildings; 


few men who had seen any country or who spoke any language 


but their famous scholars, few great fortunes, and not a 


It had, for its opportunities, perhaps as good 
I b 


own, no 
very large commerce. 
a society as can exist out of a great capital, but no society which can be 
called “a refining, cultivating, humanizing influence.” 

The proof of this latter proposition is easy enough. The City had a 
mob which, considering the smallness of the population (about 175,000 in 
1830), was apparently, though containing so few .J/acs or O's, more tur- 
bulent and ferocious than any that musters under Kelly’s banner. At 
the election in April, 1834, the mob fought all day in the streets, plun- 
dered the gun-shops, and were near capturing the Arsenal. Three 
months later in the same year a few Abolitionists were holding meetings 
in the city. The mob, incited by some of the newspapers, broke up the 
meetings, attacked the store of Arthur Tappan, wrecked the house of 
his brother Lewis, stoned the militia, assailed the house of Dr. Cox, an 
obnoxious clergyman, erected barricades in the streets which had to be 
carried by storm, and wrecked one of the churches, throwing the furni- 


ture and pews into the streets. In the August following, the stone-masons 


rose against the cutting of marble by convicts, and attacked the houses 
of several prominent citizens, and the troops had to be kept under arms 
for four days and nights. Mr. Stone, in his History, tells us that at this 
time a prominent citizen wrote to a friend in a neighboring city : “ Buy 
me a quiet place in the suburbs, and, if necessary to complete the sale, 
draw on me forthe amount. | cannot live here longer, for my property is 
not safe.” And yet these were the halcyon days of Mr. White's imagi- 
nation. Early the following year (1835) the mob, escaping from the “ re- 
fining, cultivating, humanizing influence ” of “ society properly speaking,” 
determined to attack a small body of wicked Irishmen who had formed 
a militia company, called the “O'Connell Guards,” and began their 
operations on Sunday by three great fights, which lasted most of the 
day, and in the course of which a physician in large practice was killed. 
On Monday they fell to once more and “gutted” a public-house and 
dangerously wounded several prominent citizens. On Tuesday they 
would have continued the fray if the O'Connell Guards had not agreed 
to disband. In February, 1837, flour being high owing to a bad harvest, 
the mob broke loose again, mustered in front of the City Hall, six 
thousand strong, and thence marched to attack a large flour-store. 
They routed the police, broke into the store, emptied the flour-bar- 
rels into the street, stoned the Mayor, wrecked another flour-store, 
They were supposed to have 


and, in fact, had their own way all day. 


Nation. 
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destroyed over six hundred barrels of flour and one thousand bushels of 

wheat by way of lowering the price. 
The fact is, that New York has 

years in everything that constitutes the glory and attractiveness of 2 


rained enormously within fifty 


5 
great city—in arts, in literature, and in the security and commodity 
of life as well as in wealth and commerce and population. But this, in- 
stead of making the rule of the Bosses more tolerable or less discredita- 
ble, renders it the more shameful. Every man who knows what civilj- 
zation means, and who believes that the end of government is to make 
life easier, more graceful, and more hopeful for the industrious and 
peaceable, may fairly cry out against it. But this right we must dem) 
to the native politicians of either party. The Irish Bosses of this cit 
are the legitimate results of the government by “ Machine,” which is as 


much a product of native ingenuity as the sewing-machine or the reaper, 


Correspondence. 
THAT CERTAIN SMALL USE OF MONEY AND 
OFFICE-HOLDERS., 


SERVICES OF 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sirk: Being one who is watching the civil service and the question of re- 
form, I can add some facts to show how far the use of money and of Govern- 
ment clerks’ time has entered into the campaign. 

I. Money.—As soon as the campaign had been organized a call was 
made for two per cent. of all salaries. It was called a ‘‘ contribution,” but 
was made upon all. I know an orphan boy of 15, who has $25 per month, 
who was included. The ‘‘ Stalwart” clerks, whom I estimate at 25 per cent. 
of all, at once paid and kept up an incessant talk about the meanness of those 
who did not pay. Quite a widespread impression was made by these men 
that if this money was not 


every Republican would be turned out upon the incoming of the Democrats. 


contributed” the party could not succeed, and 
These men made it pretty odious for the delinquents. Later, the Congres- 
sional Committee employed collecting agents and sent them to see the delin- 
quents. These agents received a liberal commission on what they collected. 
Neither the agents nor the committee-men have made threats, but the Stal- 
wart clerks have been free in remarking that the delinquents ‘‘ are spotted,” 
After the October elections there was a general coming up of the delinquents, 
and, although a call was made for an additional one per cent., the indications 
are that from 85 to go per cent. of the assessments have been paid. These 
remarks apply to the departmental clerks here in Washington. At the cus- 
tom-houses of the North I am able to judge from having visited a good many 
of them. ’ 
collected, 


Heavier per cents. were levied, and 100 per cent. of the levies 
This was especially true in Maine, where there was a general be- 
lief that tenure was dependent on payment, The contributions called for by 
Mr. Blaine’s committee were nothing short of direct taxation. 

2. SERVICES.—Many of the clerks in the departments went home to vote 
in the October elections and stayed till after the national election. This was 
especially true of the clerks from Ohio and Indiana. Many of them worked 
harder that month, at home, than they have done in a year in Washington. | 
know a clerk who acts as private secretary for one of the Stalwart leaders, and 
I honestly believe he has not done an average of four hours’ work daily for the 
Government since the Chicago Convention. In addition to the time taken 
directly ;for campaign work, the Government has lost enormously in time 
spent in reading and discussing the political situation in business hours. 

If this was necessary to keep the Government in the hands of the Repub- 
lican party, it can be endured ; but how long shall it be necessary ? 

E. H. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November ¢, 1&8. 


NORTHERN DISTRUST OF THE SOUTH. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have a considerable and somewhat intimate acquaintance in seve- 
ral and widely separate parts of the North, and from my knowledge through 
these obtained believe that what your Memphis correspondent, in your issue 
of 4th inst., terms ‘‘ hate” should be entitled ‘‘ distrust.” 

The solid political front of the South; its readiness to accept without 
demur avy candidate and any platform from the Northern Democracy ; its 
apparent indifference to any question of public policy other than its own res- 
toration to power, not unnaturally excite and maintain this distrust. I am 
certain that a large proportion of those who now act with the Republican 
party would hail with delight any action of any part of the South which would 
give evidence that they hold the right determining of some one of the ques- 
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tions of national reform above their local or sectional issues, and would be as 
ighbors.—Respectfully, 


ci. Bs % 


willing to act with them as with Canada’s nearest ne 
. > 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 6, 1880 


INDEPENDENT VOTE IN PHI 


NATION: 


THE LADELPHIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Sir: Permit me to refer briefly to several letters which have lately 
Mr. E. 
furtherance of civil-service reform as mere ‘ side shows” for the benefit of 
the Republican party, and says: ‘‘ In other words, the Republicans in them 
are very glad to get Democratic assistance when the action of such a society 


appeared in your columns. P. Wheeler looks upon societies for the 


will help the Republican party, but refuse their aid when its action will help 
Wheeler cites three in- 
I must be allowed to say, are in the least to the point. 


the Democrats.” In support of this opinion Mr. 
tances, none of which, 
Neither Mr. Hayes, the 


Chicago Convention are members of a civil-service 


nor even the 

entitled 

-y any way to be considered as exponents of the feeling that calls for the 
} } g 


Im at 


Democratic members of the Senate, 
society, or 
formation of such societies. It is rather to counteract their tendencies in 
ome cases, in others to make up for their shortcomings, that such societies 
needed. And to cite the action of the Republican party in reference to 
the tariff as an indication of what Independents would do in reference to 
seems almost ludicrous. Such reasoning and 


reforming the civil service 
4 


uch objections should not for a moment discourage independent men in 


carrying on a great reform movement. 
The recent election furnishes at least one most conspicuous proof of the 


fallacy of Mr. Wheeler’s views. In Philadelphia the 


Democrat, had ps himself ining three years’ service a most 


City Comptroller, Mr. 
Pattison, 


excellent officer. The Republican politicians considered it most important 


to capture this office, and selected as their candidate Mr, Joel Cook, a 


man of ability and character. It was discovered just before the election 


that some actions of Mr. Cook, though not affecting his character or ability, 


diminished his availability ; he was therefore forced to retire, and Mr. Jef- 


and availability, was put in his 


fries, a man combining ability, character, j 


place. The result showed that whilst the Republicans on the general ticket 
had a majority of over 20,000, Mr. Pattison, the Democratic candidate, was 


The exact 


figures are : 


elected by a majority of over 13,000, 


20 497 
20, 727 


Garfield, agg! ere 


Coren ames S. ©.) Ri cass cawsevicas 22,243 
Graham (Dist. Att’y), R...... reer 20,419 





Pattie, Whisccvseecacce 53,527 


To elect a candidate in the face of a majority for the other party of over 20,- 
000 would seem almost an impossibility,-yet it was done. The above figures 
show that over seventeen thousand Republicans voted for a political opponent, 
not because their own man was objectionable, but simply because they believed 
that a man who had done his duty well ought not to be removed by reason of 
political opinions ; and this is the very essence of the civil-service reform doc- 
In the face 
for party benefit ! 


trine, which evidently has 17,000 disciples at least in Philadelphia. 
’ i 7 | I 


of such action how idle it is to talk about ‘‘ side shows ” 

It is to be remembered, also, that this was accomplished against the active 
exertions of the local Republican newspapers, which labored zealously for 
the party candidate, affirming that he was every jot as good a man as the 
Democrat. Moreover, it was done in the face of the almost overmastering 
interest that connects itself with such a Presidential canvass as we have just 
gone through. <A more decisive proof of the thorough sincerity of the Repub- 


Before Mr. Wheele: 
inveighs against it, it would be well for him to point out some similar instance 


lican Independents could not be desired or imagined, 


on the other side. None such has come to my knowledge. 


Your correspondent, writing from Memphis over the signature of ‘‘ P—n,” 
insists on the ‘‘ Northern hatred” felt towards Southerners. 
be said that amongst the intelligent Independents of both parties, who now 
hold the balance of power, and who, as admitted by many partisan Republi- 
can journals, elected Mr. Garfield, there is no such thing 
strong 


I think it may 


But there is a 
fecling of disapproval of certain characteristics which are only too 
evident, and this disapproval 
hatred. 


perhaps felt as even more annoying than 
The characteristics I refer to are: the narrowly sectional character 
of Southern politics and utter absence of interest in national issues ; the 
absence of freedom of speech, as understood at the North. That Mr. Atkin- 
son should have friendly attention from an audience that knew exactly the 
sort of speech that he would deliver, does not countervail this. 

Again, Northerners entirely disapprove of the modes b xy which Southern 
elections are carried, the wholesale intimidation, tissue ballots, and false 
counting. They believe that the entire character of the recent result has 
been influenced by such means ; that these means are d: ingerous in the South 
and contaminating in their effect on the North, naturally eal for 
example, Mr. Barnum’s present attempt to uj pset the recent election and 
throw the whole country into confusion, 


The Nation. 


does not, like Mr. Wheeler, 
civil-service reformers insincere, but, on the contrary, over-zealous, and quot 
Talleyrand 


pointless. The story is, that after giving his instructi 


Your correspondent ‘‘ HT. R.’ 





said nothing so 
set of sub- 


Surtout, Aes 


to them as saying ‘* Pas trop de sile."” ‘Talleyrand 
ms to a new 
ordinates, he turned as he was leaving the room, and added ‘* 

right. He want 
-d intellige achine hich the civil-service ES Eevee 
ed intelligent machines, which the civil-service reformers do not propose to 
be. M. CAREY LEA. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6, ik 


steurs ! point decile!” And in his view he was, of course, 





[From the above it clearly appears that, in accordance with the 


terms of his letter a fortnight ago, Mr. Wheeler is now under obliga- 


tions to join the Civil-Service Reform Publication Society at once. Due 


notice will be given him of the proper destination of his subscription. 


ED. NATION.] 


SOUTHERN ALLIANCE WITH THE DEMOCRACY\ 


To THE EpIror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: From your reflections upon the division of the Democratic party in 
Virginia (No, 800, Oct. 28) I beg leave to quote the following 

*** Read that honest confession, ye deluded people of Vi who hay 
innocently followed what you supp sed was a Democratic k r,’ the Rich 





mond Dispatch exclaims in triumph ; and hee are numberless other un 





timely indications that fidelity to ‘Democracy’ is regarded by ev those 
Virginia Democrats who object to the title ‘ Bourbon’ as the first « political 
duties, in no matter what exigency. 

‘** This is what renders it doubtful, at least to people who have no intimate 
interest in the honor of Virginia, whether Mahone is not perfor a public 
service in exploding the nonsense and antiquity of Bourb ! even a 
the expense of cheating the creditors of th te.” 

Permit a subscriber who believes that the public has an ‘*‘ intimate” and 
direct ‘* interest” in preserving a distinction between right and wrong, to 
take exception to even the appearance of immoral teaching in a journal of 
acknowledged ability and influence. I am sure that you will disclaim the 


advocacy of unsound views upon an a viously moral q 





doubtful whether a ‘' public service” is ever rendered ‘at the expense of 
cheating the creditors of a State.” The ‘* political macl ” against which 
you have so repeatedly and successfully waged war battens upon such sophistry 
and such fables as ‘‘ the end justifies the means " and ‘‘ anything to wi ind 
imperils the permanence of the institutions of our country. Your well-known 
views upon the proper methods of conducting a canvass must force you to dis- 
laim even the appearance of sanction to ‘chea ating creditors,” though the 


gain be the loss of the South to ‘* Democra 
Your zeal, too, appar 


gainst the South for its ‘‘ fidelity to Democracy.” Your journal, 


ently outstrips your S aiaidll temperate judgment, and 





you inveigh 








with others of like influence in the North, denies to the people of the South 
an equal degree of culture, civilization, and toleration ; and you base your 
hopes of our improvement upon contact with our countrymen of the North 


and the gradual and ameliorating influences of time. Is it not a little incon- 
Pad hb 


sistent, then, to expect the South, in the brief period of restored equality 
: 





which she has enjoyed (only since President Hayes’s inauguration), to cut 
loose from ‘* fidelity to Democracy ” and swell the ranks of a party which 
s OV is to, crowds the places of public assembly to hear, a 

z, a Blaine, a Cameren, or a Logan? It is true the ‘ bloody shirt” 


me disrepute, that it is worn threadbare ; but as long as such men are 





ontinue a conve- 


Is it too great : 
] 
| 


ted to retain power and prominence so long will it 
nient and potent scarecrow to Tuarantee 
to ask of the North tl 


Masses. 
uld 1 ‘ ry } 9 
uid be permitted to serve the country 


in some private capacity? Their utter and complete unfitness for the place 


they occupy has been demonstrated time and time again in your valuable col- 





umns ; and their complete and voluntary isolation from all apparent interest 


uestions submitted to this generation for solution war- 


in the momentous q 


rants the prediction tha 1ation may avoid chaos in the absence of their 
counsel, 
is the 


through which we have 


Such fidelity as many of us of the 


natural sequence to the ordeal of 


South bear to ‘* Democracy” 
* reconstruction ” 
passed. ‘Lhe political history of our country will demonstrate the fact that 


the party in opposition to the existing Government has always been “strict 
constructionist,” as opposed to the ‘‘ loose constructionist ” 
nant party. It is the history of all parties of al Is it not natural, 
therefore, that we of the South, in passing through the phases of ‘‘ reconstruc- 


humiliation, 


views of the domi- 
1 countries. 
tion,” defeat, military gover 


nment, frequent inroads of troops 


during elections (the last occurring in Virginia just prior to President Hayes’s 


election), should throw our political weight with the party in favor of strict 
construction of the organic law of the nation—the party in opposition—the 
We desire the disruption of the ‘‘ Solid South, 
” and a division of the country into parties based not upon sec- 


but upon those affecting the permanent advance- 


” 


** Democracy”? of * fidelity 


to Democracy, 


tional or territorial questions, | 


The 





f } W) » the ee \ ' 
al " j 
to [x cy” and a 1 
= fay _ 


» \ I Lit t l | \ re t t rr t th ‘ or ‘ 
] \ 
l « in « | t I I] happy to sub- 
Pu I ety The prope | pl of j shing and dis- 
for pury 1 he eves of more intelli- 
1 facts 1 d our civil-ser tem and it 
t I that 1 s the only way 
f ‘ re sul ntial 1 per ent sucet 
| 
If | ( pro] y rted on a non-partisan basis, and 
I d é t to effect a | deal before ¢ xt 
I | l el I that there are to-day in this co ry 
t ru ve ld { ad t ( { vernm t otfices no ionger the 
yi] f hold the | f power between the two parties 
i I uld | ( time ny few years if the Society does its 
| E © ize these ve ev rough way | the politi 
pete for their t. I voted for Garfield, in spite of the fact that 

} ‘ civil- vice reform ; at the next election I hope t 

é rone of the « te he favors civil-service reform, 

i ord to \ 

if , f rested in the proposed society could be held 
( n } | k tl } y would t d it ho could 

I N \ t vy othe Yours respectfully, a a 

« y¥, Ma » On er 31, 1 

I IE EDI F THE } ION 
I | \ rr po t, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler 

for thir g the o1 d of the proposed Civil-Service Reform Publica- 
c Ss y | nat : } { me, ¢ the ntr ry, to tend stror rly to 
the nclusio that such m1ely 1S urg ne led ind ought to receive the 
su] rt of every sympathizer in the cause of lgovernment. When we shall 
hav ived at t] of rs suggested by Mr. Wheeler as a « lition 
pi to hi ing the Society, one of the most Important objects it 
C ten Lie will | ve va ed, 

( ervice 1 m is, I] ve, the most vital question before this coun- 
try t y, entering dit ly or indirectly into every other political problem 
t ler discussi In the hope tl l m be poss ble gradt illy to | 
and direct so strong an expression of public opinion as shall force the subject 

the prominence that it deserves, | 1 nine of my fri ls will gladly join 
ty as is outlined in your issue of October 21 I write while the 
ei l ill undecide l, in order to ¢€ phasize t i t that in ur Opil n 
the society, to accomplish any good, must be quite independent of either of 
the existing political parties.—Your obedient servant, J. M. L. 
BALTIMORE, November 2, 180 


Epiror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: There are ten of us here who wish to contribute our mite of $5 a 
year each in aid of the proposed Civil-Service Reform Publication Society, 


and to express through your columns our deep interest in, and sympathy for, the 
of that 


As it is, we may be rega 


obiects Our numbers can very easily be 


rded as 


society. considerably in- 


creased, a nucleus for a branch of any non- 


rtisan central organization may hereafter be inaugurated, 


I may go on to say that the lively interest which is being developed on all 


ides in the condition of our civil service is a most welcome sign, and quite 
en raging to that class of citizens who have not been able for some time 
to feel much interest in the contentions that have composed the web and 

f of the politics of the country. It indicates, among other things, that 
now perhaps the time is close at hand when they too will feel drawn to take 


a part in politics, and may reasonably hope to exert a share of influence on 


that public opinion which chooses representatives, and dictates the measures 
nd objects which they shall consider and enact. Once let our politics be- 
come interesting, and there will be no lack of attention to them on the part 


{ those who are called the best people. For many years this class has kept 


itself rré tly aloof fro j litics because of the lamentable absence from the 
political arena of any fresh and open issues, and-the sore indifference of par- 
t and the general public to suggestions and projects of a reformative 
tendency. But now at last the time seems to have arrived when the public 


mind is ready to attend to such suggestions, and if this be so we shall not 
have long to wait until the air is full of earnest, intelligent, and thoreugh dis- 


oT. | 


Nation. 








[Number 8o2 





f most usef nd interesting pol ul questions ; and among these 
nestior } service, in point of present importance, 
I! ' ve aware that there is something “ rot. 
t ) I ice tl politics—natio 1, Stat 
im j rned with tl poil of office, nd 
t } har of public 1 i do net keep pace a 
prov “ untry in wealth, population, and gene- 
ral welfare g to be seen that the peculiarities and 
fault ur civil-service system are the chief causes of our bad politi 
W the inferiority of our public functionaries. If this be the correct 
view of t tuation then it is indeed plain that our proposed organization js 
as opportuns the need for it is urgent. After the pending election is over 
the field will be perfectly clear of engrossing subjects. There is not likely 
to be any contest over the tariff; the currency question has been discussed to 
i definite clusion ; and there is no life left in the watchword of a ‘ Solid 
South But notwithstandi g everythi g@ seems settled, still we do not feel at 
‘ The country is sensible of a grievous ailing somewhere, and gr 
mul les have placed their finger on the civil-service system, and the saying 


> land th 


t the centre of tl 


Notes. 


ye McCLURG & CO., Chicago, will shortly publish ‘C] 
y Essays,’ by Prof. David Swing.——By authority of the State of Wis- 
consin, Messrs. H. A. Tenney and David Atwood, reporters respectively 
of the constitutional conventions of 1846 and 1847-8, have compiled and pub- 
lished a ‘ Memorial Record of the Fathers of Wisconsin’—z.¢., of the del 


tions (Madison David Atwood). 


| memoirs of upwards of two hundred persons (some, like Alexar 





Besides alphabetic 








James Duane Doty, and Rufus King, having a move than |] 


reputation), this volume contains a rapid sketch of the formation of the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, by the editors, and again by another hand, census tal 

by cout from 1836 to 1880, and the text of the rejected and adopted con- 
titutior Phe genealogical value of the work is apparent, and the general 
reader will find in it some anecdotes of pioneer life, and an instructive exhi- 
biti of the way in which States have been formed.—The second volun 
of Mr. Hienry J. Morgan’s ‘Dominion Annual Register and Review,’ for 
I87y9 (Ottiaw MacLean, Roger & Co.), marks the progress of a very usef 
work, needing further improvems nt chiefly in the direction of liter: ry finish 





| typographical clearness. For example, the chapters on the political his- 
tory of 1879 would be much more readable and available if furnished with 
topical heading Something may be learned on this side of the line even 
from discussions of the right of the Speaker of the House to make adminis- 
trative appointments during the interval between two parliaments ; the 


nt Queen’s counsel; the right of a member of 


I peuterant-governors to appol 


to take his seat on a telegram announcing his election, while ¢] 


te 1S delay ed by storms { lowed, but not as a pret edent) r the duty f 


stopping the postal service on Sunday (pring iple affirmed, but application left 


: Government’s discretion !); the wiping out of the 


> 


in olvency statut 


(unsuccessful in Senate); the Letellier case, etc. The proposed abolition 


of the Supreme Court, the establishment of the N. P. (as our neighbors call 


their new high-tariff policy), the appearance in Parliament of fiat-money a/as 





‘*national-currency ’’ apostles, the Chinese question arising in British Col 


bia, the Government’s cogitation over civil-service reform, its delicate rela- 





tions with the Indians of the Northwest, etc., are other matters of interest to 
the people of the United States, let alone such cases of actual contact and col- 
lision as the right of Canadian barges to navigate our canals, the Fortune Bay 
row, and the Alaskan boundary. A full history of the national policy as to pub- 
lic lands and railways forms an important feature of the work. From the 


review of Canadian literature in the foregoing volume we take the following 


titles of recent works : > the Rev. 


Dr. Rye 


limes,’ in 3 vols.; Judge Marshall’s ‘ Brief History of Public Proceedings, etc. 


Joseph Tassé’s ‘ Les Canadiens de l’Ouest 





on’s sturdily patriotic * History of the Loyalists of America and their 


in Nova Scotia,’ during the earliest years of the present century ; and James 
Hlanunay’s meritorious ‘ History of Acadia.’ It is announced that the chief 
toy her of the Geological Survey is re-engraving, for a new edition, his 


topograp 


steel-plate map of Canada of 1868, of which the scale is 25 miles to the inch. 


—Hlrof. A. N. Prentiss’s articles on the ‘‘ Destruction of Obnoxious Insects 


by means of Fungoid Growths” in the August and September numbers of the 


American Naturalist have been reprinted separately. They reach a conclu- 


sion adverse to Prof. Hagen’s expectations of the utility of the yeast fungus, 


but do not discourage further experiments of a similar nature.——From re- 
cent numbers of the /vangais we learn that the so-called atelier de photogra- 


phie of the National Library is about being opened to the public—a sort of 








‘Lhe 


exhibition room in which access will be given to fac-simile reproductions of 
yr, Also, that 


Nov. 11, 1880] 


the rare MSS. and engravings too precious for vulgar handling 
lishing his na- 


the famous sculptor, Chapu, has set the gi od example of embel 
tive town with plaster-casts of some of his principal works, including his 


lovely statue of Jeanne d’Are and the Schneider memorial at Creusot. 


—Miss Kate Greenaway’s artistic gift is confirmed in all its scope and 


i pe 
originality by the pretty little ‘Birthday Book for Children’ which suc- 
ceeds her ‘ Under the Windew’ of last year (New York: Routledge); 
and Mrs. Sale Barker, who this time furnishes the verses, is evidently a 
kindred spirit, and acquits herself well of her difficult task of matching 


every day in the year and its corresponding p with a cl 
Perhaps it of the le that 


‘* epoch-making ” quality inheres rather in the earlie 


icture tildish rhyme. 
one fects that the 
in the la 
Miss Greenaway does not lack the flattery of imitation, 


| Oe 
k 


is on account diminished sca 
tel pe r- 
formance. 


j ‘Ups 
and Downs,’ for example, by M. J. Tilsey (New York : 


P. Dutton & Co.), 






follows the two nursery-books just named, at a considerable distance, it is 
true, but undisguisedly. The author is far from being Miss Greenaway’s 
equal in design, or draughtsmanship, or color, yet now and again makes a good 
zs ture, and verses like ‘‘ When Sunday comes” and ‘* There are two boys 
we aw abroad” are clever enough. In ‘ Pretty Peggy, and Other Ballads’ 


(New York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) Miss Rosina Emmet’ 


decott’s more 


‘ae 


designs recall R, ¢ 
part have 


» than those of any other predecessor, but for the most 


The coloring is very good, the drawing gene- 

graceful little 

croup on the dedication page is distinctly American and not English—a fact 

> i ad ¢ > 

rhe ballads 

Crude lithographic work distinguishe 
=e > 


What-For’ (New York: ¢ 


said of the rhymes; but in the longe1 


a physiognomy of their own. 
lly so, with an occasional surprise that it is not better. 


ra The 


which should give the book a transatlantic interest. 
nd the music accompanies them. 
Eleanor W. Talbot's ‘ W onder-Ey« $ 


Petter & Galpin), nor is much to be 


are old, 


and issell, 


metres there is humor for the elders, if not for the little folks. 


—In the October number of the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 


Club (Cambridge) Dr. Elliott Coues is able to substantiate his recent asser- 
tion in his Bibliography that Audubon was indebted to MacGillivray for the 
cientific portion of his descriptions of species. Among valuable ornithologi- 
cal MSS. inthe possession of Mr. Joseph M. Wade, of Rockville 


found and was allowed to copy and print in the Azd/etin a letter from the 


, Conn., he 
Scotch naturalist to the Franco-American, under date of May 28, 1834, in 
which MacGillivray writes: ‘f You say you have accumulated a mass of mate- 
rials which you are desirous of seeing in print, a hould re- 
it 
you should confer the benefit on another, if you find it expedient. 


id propose that | 


vise as before. I shall be glad to doso, if you please, and willing that 
As to the 
This 


and was on a business footing. 


terms, let them be such as you please with respect to money,”’ etc. 


shows that the service was a customary one, 


Dr. Coues also prints punctiliously an inedited letter of Audubon’s, equally 
enjoyable for its hearty spirit and for its disregard of the rules of 
M. Lre wer's 


correct com- 


position ; and a sly foot-note praises Dr. T. editing of the Au- 


dubon letters in the October //asfer's. Over Wilson, whose literary and 
artistic remains enrich the same collection, Dr, Coues warms with sympathy 
and admiration, except in the case of his poetry, of which he gives a love- 
lorn specimen. He remarks upon ‘ the decided superiority of the originals 
[of Wilson's bird drawings] in comparison with the published engravings’ 


by Lawson. 


—The /xternational Review for November is rather heavy, In 
on ‘‘State Debts and Repudiation,” 


lt a paper 
by Robert P. Porter, makes it valuable. 
Mr. Porter has apparently devoted a good deal of patient industry to the in- 
vestigation of his subject, with the result of a useful compendium of 


Statistics 


and collateral exposition. He shows the financial condition of the various 


States in 1840 and at present ; gives tables illustrating the increase of the dif- 
ferent debts, the market value of the bonds in different years, and so on ; 
and recounts the circumstances of the several repudiations. 
ful reading, of course, and Mr. Porter lets it conve he 
main, though he is moved to conclude in terms of which no Southern reade1 


The last is piti- 


y its own moral int 





of his article will controvert the justice, while some, indeed, may be bene- 
fited by the reflection that they are just. ‘‘ The wholesale repudiation,” 


Mr. Porter, ‘‘ in that section of the country during the past decade has | 





Cc 
‘ies Which criminally 
unwise legislation supported by a false public opinion ever inflicted upon a 


one of the most mistaken, injurious, and inexcusable pol 


people ; and the South is to-day suffering, and will for generations to come 
suffer, for the folly of those who were lured from duty and honesty by party 
passion and false theories.” He is equally severe on Minnesota, it is need- 
less to add. 

‘The 
“*West Point and the Colored Cadet,” makes an exhaustive review of the 
Whittaker case, before it The 


tive, and long; so 


E. de Pressensé writes in a sound rather than a sprightly fashion 


about French Republic and the Jesuits”; George L. Andrews, in 


reitons “* 


is too late, we presume; T. C. 
Muster ‘ Vorstellungen’ at Munich” is elaborate, instru 
is Charles S. Baker’s ‘‘ The State and the Railroads,” which, he argues, 


should have intimate relations; and J. T. Morse, jr., one of the editors, 


Nation. 





does his best to leaven the entire lump by lightly written and agreeable talk 
about ‘* Boston Lawyers in the Old Days,” in the course of which he tells 
several amusing anecdotes, and draws outline sketches of early practitioners 
at the Massachusetts bar. Stories about lawyers make the best variety of 
gossip of this order, and Mr. Morse knows how to stop before he has given 
us too much, 


—A recent number of the Southern 7/isterical 
important contribution to the history of the late war, in the form of an article 
**General Hardee and the Military Operations around Atlant 


It 


“a2 oPt LD shee aoe +t) 
Society Lafers contains an 


upon 


Col. T. B. Roy, late of Gen. Hardee's staff. is intended 


as an an 
the strictures of General Hood upon the cor 


iduct of Hardee on the 20th i 
22d of July, 1864, and in the affair at Jonesboro six weeks later. Colonel Roy 
has collected with care the testimony of living witnesses of the events, and it 





is only fair to say that he seems to have refuted pretty thoroughly the criti 
Hardee which are 


cisms on General contained in General Hood’s ‘ Advance 


and Retreat.’ We pointed out in our former review of General 








(Nos. 769, 770 of the Nation) that, whether Hardee had nplished ail 
his commander had a right to require or not, Hood's own ) of the : 
paign shows that the responsibility for its results cannot be ifted to the 
subordinate. The new facts brought out by Colonel Roy s y suppor 
the general view of the campaign which we took, though they also tend to 
how an animus on the part of Hood toward Hardee more ungenerous than 
we should willingly attribute to him. It appears that, le ¢ ment 
Peach-Tree Creek, the delay of which Hood accuses Hardee was vond ‘th 
control of the latter, and that Hood himself directed one of Hardee's d 
visions to be sent to the support of Cheatham on the extreme right s stop- 

ng the attack which Hardee had ordered. Instead of being responsible for 
the failure of the attack on the 22d of July (the battle of Atlanta), H RY 
seems to have done all that an energetic commander could do, as we have al 
ready shown in our articles above referred to, As evidence that Ge Hood's 
depreciation of Hardee was of later growth than his book intimates, Col. Roy 
refers with a good deal of force to the fact that on the 28th of July Hood 
sent Hardee from his own command to take charge of the movements of the 
other two corps of the army, when they had become involved in their ill-fated 
assault on the Union lines on the Lick-Skillet road. This certainly would 
seem to prove that Hardee was under no cloud in the opinion of his com- 
mander at that time. New light is also thrown upon the affair at Jones , 
after Sherman had swung to the south of Atlanta, and Col. R brings 
strong evidence to sustain the assertion that Hardee was t) showing great 
abilities as a corps comma ind doing all that could be done to correct 
the strategic error of Hood, who remained lot d strangely blind to the 
fact that Sherman was in earnest in placing his army uj the Confederate 
lines of communication. 

—A brilliant and positive etching, almost without ous and re- 





markable for its broad treat: gl 
for the October Pert folic, t 


Amand Duri It 


ent of li m Meryon’s works 


t, is selected fre 
presented in the 7 
} 
i 


kilful fac-simile process of 


nd. 

















presents a house with a turret in Paris, demolished in 
1851. For works of this id character the ¢ method of M,. Durand 
is particularly competent ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that the re- 
production is an entirely chemical and scientific, as opposed to an artistic and 
inishing, process. M. Durand is an engraver of experience, and he practises 
his retouching so openly that he meets his visitors burin and magnifier in 
hand, fresh from the labor of mending and re-cutting the lines on whose ac- 
curacy his fac-simile depends. It will be interesting to see whether the re- 
productions by Delangle, in the new Rembrandt issued by Quantin, declared 
by Charles Blane to be perfection, and to be without retouching, will excel 


these surprisingly clever imitations. In original the ort 


nd landsca 


etchings folio has 
pes. The 
John’s College, 


latterly given p ular attention to archi ural views : 


**Senate House, Cambridge,” in the October we 
Cambridge,’ 


in the Sx 


number, 








in that for August, and some wood 


nd 


arvings by Grinling Gibbons, 


ptember part, are crisp a picturesque studies, by brunet-Debaines, 


Toussaint, and Greux respectively, which sustain, if they do not advance, the 


rdof Mr. Hamerton champion of an art which it is important to 





egraded, <A subiect by Colin Hunter, ‘‘ Mending the Nets,” in the 
z d a 
last number, is the effort of an amateur, and looks so. We fancy a decreas- 


ing evidence of per 


In the 


sonal attention in Mr. Hamerton’s journal, so far as the 
text goes, 
lack of 


work 


matter of printing the coppers, while we do not suspect a 
editorial ambition, there are signs of chan 
to 


school of skilled plate-printers to be formed, in opposition to the French 


ge of style, as if the press- 


were henceforth to be committed British hands, and national 


workmen who formerly had charge of his etchings. 


—Dr. Ross, of Cambridge, Mass., to 


whose essay on ‘* Village Communi- 


ties ’’ we rece 





ntly called attention, has published a paper, read at the August 


meeting of the American Association, on ‘‘ Primitive Democrax y in the Alps,” 


in which he examines one of the pet theories of Mr. Freeman in the same un- 


sympathizing spirit w 


gS} th which he had previously treated Sir Henry Maine. 


It may have occurred to other readers than Dr. Ross that the eloquent pas- 








42 The 








~ 

with which Mr. Freeman introduced his lectures on the English Consti- 

) Was rather too oratorical to stimulate confidence in its strict accuracy, 

his pre ti out what is at least a plausible case against the 
historian and his school Among the dales and mountain-sides of 

1,’ savs Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ one is in a land where the oldest institu- 

tio f our ra institutions which may be traced up to the earliest times of 
which history or legend gives us any glimmering, still live on in their prime- 
val freshness.”” Between ‘Tacitus’s observations and the earliest medixval 
record there is a gap of eight and a half centuries, yet Mr. Freeman assumes 
not merely that the institutions of the two periods are the same, but that they 
existed in unbroken continuity. But Dr. Ross’s essay has the merit of being 
onstructive as well as critical, and is valuable at least for its suggestiveness 
with respect to the constitution of early Teutonic society. His theory is, 
in substance, that democracy is an idea peculiar to an advanced civiliza- 


tion—which is not, of course, particularly original. ‘This presentation of the 


case against previous commentators (for which we must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet) is excellent, however, the point of it lying in the alleged mis- 


translation and misconstruction of an important passage in Tacitus. 


We take pleasure in announcing the formation and readiness for active 
work of the Society for Political Education, whose headquarters are at No. 79 
Fourth Avenue in this city. This organization, ‘* non-partisan in its charac- 
ter and, in the best sense, national in its scope,” is managed by an Executive 


Committee of twenty-five members, consisting at present of Prof. W. G. 
Sumner, of Yale; David A. Wells, of Norwich, Conn.; Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., of Boston ; Horace White, George S. Coe, Geo. Haven Putnam, 
E. M. Shepard, and R. L. Dugdale, of New York ; Franklin MacVeagh and 
M. L. Scudder, jr., of Chicago; Gen, Bradley T. Johnson, of Richmond; 
John H. Ames, of Lincoln, Nebraska; A. Sydney Biddle, of Philadelphia ; 
A. Mitchell, of New Orleans; George Mason, of Galveston; and Peter 
Hamilton, of Mobile. Its support is found in an active membership paying 
an annual fee of fifty cents, on condition’ of reading the annual course pre- 
scribed by the Society ; and a co-operative membership, which, on payment 
of not less than five dollars annually, will be entitled to receive from time to 
time the tracts published by the Society. For active members a cheap edi- 
tion, in a uniform set, of Nordhoff’s ‘ Politics for Young Americans,’ Perry's 
‘Introduction to Political Economy,’ Johnson’s ‘ History of American Poli- 
tics,” and McAdam’s ‘ Alphabet in Finance ’—the first year’s course—has 
been provided, and for three dollars may be had of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, or Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, the publishing agents of the 
Society. For further particulars as to the nature of the tracts contemplated, 
and as to advisory lists of works that may be studied apart from the course, 
we must refer those interested to Mr. R. L. Dugdale, Secretary for the East 
and Acting Treasurer, at the above address. In time the society, if well con- 
ducted, will go far to remove the reproach of our political system, that it does 
not provide for making suffrage intelligent as well as universal 
-The regular season at Steinway Hall was opened on Saturday by the 
first concert of the New York Symphony Society. Dr. Damrosch has 


reorganized his orchestra, and there were many strange faces among the 
This partly accounts for the fact that the ensemble-playing was 
is generally the case with this leader’s per- 


musicians 

by no means as finished as { 

formances. The opening number was Beethoven’s dramatic overture to 

Gocthe’s ‘‘ Egmont,” and the symphony of the evening Brahms’s No, 1 in C 
st 

All that a thorough knowledge of the theoretical part 

, but 


minor. It seems almost impossible to acquire an interest in this long and 
elaborate composition. 
of music and conscientious study and work can supply is here produce« 
what genius alone can give—warmth and strength and fulness of ideas—is al- 
together wanting. The five long movements—three of which are slow, which 
see ms a serious mistake in form—drag wearily, with scarcely one refreshing 
thought, with rarely a fine orchestral effect. The symphony was first introduced 
here three years ago, when everybody tried to like it, and very few succeeded. 
It fell so cold upon the audience last Saturday that it is not likely to be pro- 
duced again for some time. The event of the concert was the first appearance 
in this country of Mr. George Henschel, a baritone who brings a European 
reputation with him, and who is, in fact, a concert-singer of the first rank. 
His voice has a rich and sympathetic quality, is of unusual compass—he 
went through nearly two octaves, from the lower G to the high F sharp—and 
is remarkably even in every register. But Mr. Henschel is more than a 


er, he is an accomplished artist. His pronunciation of his own language, 


sing 
He sang a highly dramatic song from 


at least, is admirably distinct. 
Handel's ‘‘ Alexander's Feast” with great fire, but appeared to greatest ad- 
vantage ina beautiful lyric scene from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and in some 
delightful songs by Rubinstein and Schumann, which he gave as encores. 
A spirited but rather rough performance of Liszt’s ‘‘ Mazeppa” concluded 


the performance. 


—Mr. Mapleson brought out nothing new last week. The most interesting 
feature was the reproduction of Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera,” which has not 
been heard here for some years. Mme. Montesini, a dramatic prima donna, 
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was introduced on this occasion. She seems capable of assuming great 
operatic characters, but her first performance was very much injured either 
by nervousness or indisposition. She sang frequently out of tune, and 
throughout the part with a most painful tremolo. Miss Cary was excellent 
as Ulrica, and Mme. Swift filled the insignificant part of Oscar very satisfac. 
torily. ‘The new tenor, Ravelli, gains upon acquaintance, and was very 
effective in several scenes ; but the triumph of the evening fell again to the 
lot of Signor Galassi, who took the part of Renato. His rendering of the 
famous ‘* Eri tu’ was one of the best efforts of this admirable singer, 
** Aida,” with the same principal artists in the cast, was produced for the 
first time this fall, and Madame Gerster as 7raviata drew on Monday, in 
spite of the sensation at Booth’s Theatre the same evening, one of the largest 
houses of the season. 

—In the ARundschau for October Dr. Friedrich Kapp publishes a long 
and highly interesting article on the (personal) relations of Germany and this 
country, in the course of which he comes to speak of the writings of Charles 
Sealsfield, of whose adventurous life we spoke some time since (vol. xxx., p. 
215). German literary critics—for example, H. Ethé—have long held up 
Sealsfield as a first-rate genius; and we now find that Dr. Kapp, though 
looking at him from a different standpoint, concurs in this view. ‘* With 
what extraordinary success,” he writes, ‘‘ did Sealsfield study and observe this 
people. Even now Americans can learn certain features of their character 
better from him than from the best of their own writers.” His works form 
so many chapters ‘‘of the history of civilization, which he paints in truly 
seductive colors, But their greatest attraction is due to the fact that this 
modern history is typical for the development of humanity at large, and sug- 
gests many weighty points with respect to its oldest history.” In Germany 
these works ‘‘ were literally devoured, and were a regular topic of students’ 
conversation, both among themselves and with ladies.” In the United 
States, ‘‘on the most favorable reckoning, he can have had only a few hun- 
dred readers, and they forgot his books as soon as read.” At present he is 
here known ‘not even by name.” In the Boston Public Library Dr. Kap 
could find only one of his works, and ‘‘no American literary history eve 
mentions his name.”” This is hardly a fair statement, for Allibone gives him 
fitting notice, and refers to Griswold, though the list of his works, compared 
with Dr. Kapp’s, is defective. If deemed unworthy of more permanent 


=) 


1 
I 


1 


form, it might yet be worth the while of one of our ‘library ” publishers to 
give us a reprint of the works of this singular author. 

—No. 348 of Virchow and Von Holtzendorff’s ‘Sammlung,’ by Dr. F. 
Hoffmann, of Gera, is entitled ‘‘Of the History of Civilization in Europe 
(Plants and Domestic Animals),” and attempts to give the history of the 
introduction into Europe of the most important cultivated plants and domestic 
animals, and of their influence on the Continent’s development. The lecture 
is based on Viktor Hehn’s ‘‘ Cultivated Plants and Domestic Animals, and 
their transition from Asia to Greece and Italy, as well as the rest of Europe,” 
which appeared in a second edition in 1874. The proof of the statements 
made rests, as is well known, on history and philology, but especially philo- 
logy, in its obscurer investigations, and consequently lacks the demonstrative 
nature of the testimony of contemporaries of the events conjectured. Still, 
the account here given, whether exact or not, includes so many interesting 
details that we should think the essay would repay translating, a remark that 
might be made of many other essays in this series, and also of the ‘‘ Zeit- und 
Streit-Fragen.” We may call attention here to another essay on a linguistic 
subject in the latter series, No. 106, which, though published in 1878, has a 
permanent value for the student in general and the German citizen: 
** Foreign Words in German,” by Th. Heinze. The author does not look 
upon foreign words with favor, although he is obliged to confess the vast 
number of them in even the most domestic relations of life, and wants his 
countrymen to return to the native force and resource of the German and de- 
velop them. He gives copious instances with comments. ‘He notices with 
pleasure that legal legislation has lately discarded century-old technical terms 
and replaced them by native or newly-invented ones; and that the military 
authorities, from their extensive practice in German composition, have pro- 
duced a much better history of the French war of 1870 than of the Austrian 
war of 1866. He would not go so far, however, in relying upon native 
idiom as Philipp von Zesen two hundred years ago, one of whose inven- 
tions was Ldéschhorn for Nase, also Schauburg for Theater, Zeugemutter for 
Natur, etc. Fortunately, the men of his day laughed at him. 


—No man in Germany is more versed in Scandinavian literature, history, 
laws, and politics than Konrad Maurer. In Icelandic matters there is no 
greater authority living. When, in the year 1834, Denmark received her new 
constitution, strenuous efforts began to be made by the Icelanders to reor- 
ganize their old Althing (Parliament) and secure more independence in the 
administration of the island. After a prolonged struggle with the Danish 
Government, they finally in 1874, the year in which the thousandth anniver- 
| sary of the colonization of Iceland was celebrated, received a new constitu- 
! tion, which, though it might have been far more liberal, marks a new era in the 
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history of Iceland, and can hardly fail to advance materially the prosperity 
of her people. indebted for the 
privileges granted by the new constitution are unquestionably the patriot 
The 
made a thorough study of the whole history of Iceland, its rela- 


Nov. 11, 1880] 


The two men to whom Iceland is most 
Jon Sigurdsson, who died last year, and Konrad Maurer, of Munich. 
latter 
tions to Norway from 1264 to 1381, and its relations to Denmark from the 
latter date down to the present. In leading German periodicals from time to 
time he set forth the claims and rights of the Icelanders and the abuses of 
them by Denmark. The struggle and final victory of the Icelanders is now 
historic, and Konrad Maurer has very wisely gathered all his articles on the 
subject into a volume of 318 pages (‘ Ziir politischen Geschichte Islands. 
Leipzig: Bernhard Schlicke. 1880), The reader 
will find it an exhaustive account of the political history of Iceland from 
1834 to 1880, with many glimpses of previous epochs. 


Gesammelte Aufsiitze.’ 


It is doubtless true 
that it must be considered as the work of a partisan, but, on the other hand, 
it is equally true that Herr Maurer is very nearly if not quite free from ran- 
corous party spirit. Having spent some time in Iceland and in Copenhagen, 
and having examined all accessible documents, he speaks on all topics within 
the scope of his work with the authority and without the national prejudice 
in the volume is a sketch of the life 
and services of his friend Jon Sigurdsson. 


of anative. The sixth and last article 


CRAWFURD’S PORTUGAL.* ‘ 

\ JHEN the ‘ Travels in Portugal, by John Latouche,’ appeared, a few 
years ago, no one acquainted with the accomplished British consul at 
Oporto needed to puzzle himself long with the pseudonym behind which the 
author chose to hide. In the volume before us Mr. Crawfurd supplements 
his former work with a series of studies of Portuguese history, any litera- 
ture, and social life which, though at first glance they may seem a Iittle dis- 
connected, will be found on examination to be by far the most accufate and 
discriminating picture that has been given by any English writer of this in- 
teresting people. No portion of Europe, if we take into account its historical 
significance and the service it has rendered modern civilization, has received 
such scant appreciation as the little kingdom that divides with Spain the Ibe- 
Cut off by its more powerful neighbor from contact with the 
Continent, and only slightly affected by the turmoil of European political 


rian peninsula. 


agitation, it has been left to pursue the even tenor of its way, and has almost 
been forgotten in the great onward movements of modern times. Until a 
recent period only easily accessible to the traveller by a sea voyage, it has 
been far less visited than other portions of Southern Europe, and the ma- 
jority of those who have sailed up the superb bay of Lisbon, contenting 
themselves with hurried trips to Cintra and Mafra, have agreed in the dis- 
paraging verdict that Portugal was a country a hundred and fifty years behind 
the rest of the world. 
a judgment which he stigmatizes as foolish and ignorant. 


Mr. Crawfurd’s book is an indignant protest against 
It is a generous 
plea for a country and a people that he has learned to know intimately by 
long years of residence, and respecting whose character and social life he 
writes with the authority of one who has prepared himself for the task by 
long and close study at first hand. The evident enthusiasm with which he 
writes only lends his chapters an additional charm. 

The author modestly describes his book as a medley of history, of criti- 
cism, and of description. But it is throughout an original study, and of the 
kind of information that writers who undertake to describe foreign countries 
It is the work 
of one familiar with those aspects of Portuguese life which do not come under 


so copiously derive from Murray we have absolutely nothing. 


the notice of the ordinary tourist ; of one who is evidently a ripe scholar, a 
close observer, a zealous student of antiquities, and a lover of nature in all 
her forms. Added to this there is a keen sense of humor that gives a delight- 
ful zest to the sketches of social life. He likens his volume to a well-known 
dish which the traveller meets with in the more uncivilized parts of Portugal 
—a dish in which meat and game and fowl of every kind are seethed to- 
gether with an equal variety of vegetables and herbs and spices. We do not 
remember to have tasted the dish, but if it resembles this charming volume 
we can think of none more tempting to the most dainty palate. It is a 
medley, but a medley that only a most skilful artist could compound. 

For what Mr. Crawfurd terms the more solid ingredients we have an ad- 
mirable introductory sketch of the rise of Portugal, and of the romantic 
career of the warrior king, about whom so many legends cluster, the heroic 
Affonso Henriquez. The scanty historical remains that supply us with genu- 
ine material for illustrating the reign of this founder of Portuguese monarchy 
have nowhere been so clearly and intelligently discussed as in the chapter 
which the author devotes to this part of his subject. It is an interesting 
fact that a large English contingent co-operated with Affonso in the capture 
of Lisbon from the Moors, so that centuries before the campaigns of Welling 
ton had made Vimeira and Torres-Vedras familiar as household words the 





* * Portugal, Old and New. Ry Oswald Crawfurd, Her Majesty's Consul at Oporto.’ With Maps 
and Illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1880 
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long connection of Portugal with England had begun. 
has ken pains to make a personal inspection of every 
describes, and the skill with which he has narrated this ¢ 
innals can but awaken an earnest desire on the | 
uld go on with the story, and enrich our historical literature with a 





complete history of Portugal. 





who possesses better qualifications for such a task. The diligent researches 
of Hercolano have prepared the way, and a subject so attractive, with the 


rent that Mr. Crawfurd could not fail to ¢g 


artistic treat: i ve it, would be sur 
of a cordial welcome from readers on both sides the Atlantic. 

The distinctive charm of this volume will be found, however, not so much 
in its contribution to Portuguese history, or in its dis criticism of 


early Portuguese literature, as in its graphic pictures of the life of Portugal at 


riminating 
g 


the present day. Here the writer’s admirable descriptive power and his keen 


observation are at their best. While he stoutly defends the Portuguese from 
the aspersions so freely heaped upon them, his eye is quick to discern the ludi- 


bile 


crous or absurd aspects of Portuguese s 


ciety ; and his portrait of the Portuguese 
country gentleman, and of the mode in which he indulges in 


field sp ts, is 


| 
dashed with an irresistible sense of the humorous which his evidently cordial 


regard for the people with whom he has lived so long 





Crawfurd, who is himself a practical farmer, does not hesitate to say that 





even England may learn some lessons in agriculture from Portugal ; and while 

freely conceding that the Portuguese are lamentably deticient in zeal for al! 
; § S : 

higher intellectual interests, he asserts that in what goes to make up the sub- 


stantial good of social life—in religious equality, in freedom from commercial 
restrictions, in equality before the law—they are not wl behind most 
European countries. In a country where the higher literary and scientific 





culture is almost wholly lacking, where the press has no influence 
public opinion hardly exists, such a result as this cannot fail 
Mr. Crawfurd ac 
the product of an almost unexampled blending of nationalities 


prise. ounts for it from the fact that the Portu 





combines the tough fibre of the north with the more subtle 


genius of the 


south, and therefore possessing great and rare qualities, 


thinking that his estimate of the present generation of Portuguese is rather 


We cannot help 


high, but we demur with hesitation to the judgment of one whose opiniors 


are based on such long and close acquaintance. 


A classical scholar like Mr. Crawfurd could not, of course, fail to note the 


evidences, so abundantly preserved in Portugal, of the Roman occupation, In 


the method of holding land the emphyteutic tenure of the later « mpire still 


i 
survives. And not simply in legal traditions, but also in the habits of the 


people may be detected unmistakable Roman features, The modern Portu- 
ii * , 
lish living on his 


guese landed proprietor, like the old Roman, does not. re 


estate. Although in Portugal there is no lack of country-houses, and some 
& S$ : ’ e 
of them good and pleasant ones, the Portuguese gentleman prefers the more 


sociable life of the city. He never resides at this country-place, but simply 
runs down to it for a brief holida This is the more surprising as 
the Portuguese landscape is full of rare and diversified beauty. The foreign 
commerce of the country for three hundred years has made it an emporium of 
ints and shrubs from every quarter of the glob hile its genial climate al- 





ariegated growth of China, | 


Nor are the 


and South America to 


unwort! 









ly reproduced. 1y to be compared 





with thes Mr. Crawfurd is compelled to so far as relates to the 
practical methods of farming, Portugal has e progress for fourteen 
hundred years. The same ploughs are still in use that were brought 


i 
il may be interpreted by 
practices to be witnessed on any Portuguese farm to-day. 


here by the Romans, and the Georgics of Vir 
The most com- 
mon details do not escape notice. Some of our readers will perhaps feel a 
more kindly interest in the little kingdom when they learn that the cod is 
there held in an esteem not inferior to that with which he is regarded in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that the 4¢/os de éacal/hao, which in the opinion of all good 
Portuguese alone renders existence tolerable, is nothing more nor less than 
the familiar fish-ball which forms the Sunday breakfast of orthodox New 
England, Mr. Crawfurd declares that, could he persuade his own country- 
men to adopt this nutritious diet, he would do more for their material ad- 
vancement than most statesmen accomplish in a lifetime. But he frankly 
confesses that it is difficult for him to approach this topic without seeming to 
be over-enthusiastic. 

In a work so much of which is devoted to the rural life of Portugal the 
most famous product of the soil, the vintage of the Douro, naturally is not 
forgotten. <A long 


long residence of Mr, Crawfurd, and his own practical experience as a wine- 


and interesting chapter is devoted to port wine, and the 
grower, enable him to throw much light on a subject which both ignorance 
and prejudice have helped to obscure. Here, as everywhere, he is loyal to 
the land in which he lives, and sets a high estimate upon port as compared 
with other wines. Into this interesting discussion we cannot, however, fol- 
low him, nor can we do more than mention the two charming chapters with 
which the book concludes, in which the author treats us to bits of travel, the 


accounts of his visit to the ancient Roman town of Cetobriga, in southern 
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NICHOL’S ' ! < i the d that é writing t 
ler Is it juite fair t etch all our worthie upon a Procrustean 
} | of two hundred p { duodecim Compare, for instance, Mr. W 

‘Chaucer’ with Mr. Nichol's ‘ Byr oy All the facts now ascertain le of 
Chaucer's life can be summed up in three or four pages ; the re f t ol- 
is merely picture of the times of Chau randa critique of wil s 
Nichol, on the other hand, has such a m of fa suc} netw of 
mntroversies to deal with, that he cannot afford the pace for an ample dis- 
cussion of Byron's authorship. Yet such a discussion is particularly neces- 
iry and timely in tl ise of Byro No poet was more idolized and mor 
vilified in his day; 1 it is quite time that some critic should instruct 
how, 1 to admire nor to vilify, but to understand him. Mr. Nichol wiil 


help us in a measure; the general tone of his work is healthy, because sen- 
ble ; it is itself a sign of the reaction to which it adverts in favor of Byron. 
But it is insufficient, partly because the writer could not within such narrow 
ip his views freely and naturally, partly—and indeed chiefly 


vecause he has not put himself at the right point of view. Phe proper way 


of treating Byron is precisely the opposite of Mr. Nichol’s, ii seems to us ; 
the biographical portion might be restricted to the narrowest limits compa- 
tible with clearness. What, for instance, does the ordinary reader care to 
know of the right and the wrong of the dispute between Byron and Hunt, o1 
how can it benefit him to know? It is wasting time and pains to attempt at 
this late day to compete with Moore, Those of us who wish to know t 

man Byron as he appeared to his contemporaries will, of course, read and re- 


; ® ry L* . } . 
read the ‘ Life and Letters,” just as we turn to Lockhart and to Boswell for 


our information concerning Scott and Dr. Johnson. Moore’s work, it is 


true, is anything but infallible ; it needs careful revision. Here Elze’s work 
will be quite suthcient for most purposes. On the other hand, to compre- 


hend Byron’s authorship aright, to estimate his influence on our times, the 


voner the critic learns to discard Moore, Elze, and all other would-be judges 
J ues, 


better for him and for us. We venture to say that no one will succeed 


in penetrating the secret of Byron until he discards absolutely all criti ju 


conversations, and gossip, and studies Byron where every other author ought 


to be studied 


in his printed works alone. After subjecting these to unpre- 


judiced and persistent examination, the critic may of course derive an ocea- 


ional ray of light from outside sources. He will derive more, however, 





from political than from literary hi ry, we venture to suggest. Byron’s 


writings, from ‘** Childe Harold” to ** Don Juan,” are the poetic treatment 


i 
of European politics. The autobiographical element in them has been ab- 
lly overrated, Excepting such unmistakably personal poel ao 


Dream,’’ we may say that their significance to us at the present cay consists 
in their being the expression of the thoughts and emotions of Europe in the 
early part of our century. They constitute, therefore, a most valuable con- 
tribution to our ‘* Cudturgeschichte,” and it is from this point of view that we 
would have them estimated, 

Let us apply the method to Byron’s three pre-eminent works, ‘* Childe 
Harold,” ‘* Cain,” and ‘‘ Don Juan.” If ‘** Childe Harold” be merely the out- 
pouring of a single cynic, dead and buried these fifty years, of what value is 
ittous? Now, if Mr, Nichol had only read the first volume of Brandes’s 
*‘ Hauptstr6mungen’ as carefully as he has read the fourth, he uld have 
seen the connection—although it has escaped Brandes himself—between the 
Haroldism of Byron. ‘The E g 
nd the subsequent /eléschmerz of Alfred de Musset and Heinrich Heine. 





émigré-spirit of Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant and the Childe- 
ish poet is the link between this ewigre- pirit 


Hlis voice is merely one, although the loudest, in the general Ew ypean 
li ny. 

Did Byron continue in this strain? Certainly ‘‘Cain” is of a different 
order of writing from the ‘ Pilgrimage.” Were it merely what on its face it 


purports to be—the unphilosophic expression of an unphilosophic mind—we 


might consign it to the upper shelves, or read it solely for its scattered beau- 
ties of emotional description. But ‘‘Cain” is something more. Ii is a re- 
newal of the conflict that had-been waged since the days of the Engiish and 
French deists between revealed religion and free thon We can tmagin 





to ourselves Byron as saying to the orthodox of his day: ‘* You hold to the 


piration of Genesis, the temptation and fall, the descent of nkind from 

single pair, the central position of the earth in the divine economy. I will 
iccordingly take you at your word, construct for you your first family, con- 
front you with the rigorous deductions from your own assumptions. further- 


more, I will take you out of this wonderful earth and show you how it looks 


** Byron, By John Nichol.’ [English Men of Letters.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
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After seeing other creatures and types that perished ages 
1 


ago, you can decide for yourselves what chance you have of immortality.” It 


“ the boldness and the vigor of this home-thrust, and not the high-flown 
language of Lucifer, that electrified England in 1821, and that will secure for 
Cain” its significance in literature. For us its author is no longer a mere 


*ismore difficult to characterize. Its scope is wide and its va- 


tr 
ricty endless, To call it a satire is not enough. Of what is it a satire? and 
in what tone is it couched? To neither of these questions does Mr. Nichol 
have a direct answer. In one place he almost gives us to understand that the 


satire is aimed at England. This is only partially true. ‘‘ Don Juan” is a 


tire upon all Europe and European society, not of the nineteenth century, 
as critics tacitly assume, but of the ancien regime. The persistency with which 
literary men of all nationalities treat ‘‘ Don Juan’ 


The groundwork of the story—7. e., the fable of Don Juan 


as a nineteenth-century 
poem is curious. 


Tenorio de Sevilla—is medizyval ; all the historical characters introduced by 








Byron are well-known personas 


5° 


s of the eighteenth century. Again, the 
atmosphere of the poem is wholly that of the days before ’89; a career 
like that of the hero would have been impossible after the Revolution. The 
* Faublas,’ which 


There 


is true, in which Byron introduces personal re- 


movement is evidently caught from Louvet de Couvray’s 
is by eminence the type of Don Juanism in France under Louis XVI. 
re numerous passages, it 
miniscences and renews many an old literary feud. But of the poem as a 
poem we must say that it has always seemed to us an attempt to portray the 


vice, the foibles, the glittering /aisser-aller of Spain, Russia, 


England, 


France, and Italy before the dark and evil days of the Revolution. That 
Byron had France and Italy in mind, and would have drawn them on his 


panorama had he completed the work, is evident from his letter to Murray, 
dated Ravenna, Feb. 16, 1821. 
planned and coin 


Italy was then the only European country where such 


The circumstance that ** Don Juan” was 


po ed entirely on Italian soil should not be overlooked, for 


work was possible. 
; 


Although suffering from the invasions of French and Austrians, it had escaped 








the social and religious upheavals of its neighbors. Here alone the graces and 


virtues of the ancien régime survived as a sort of Indian summer. 


easy-going g 


g 
Conceding, then, that ‘* Childe Harold” is largely a portrayal of the au- 
thor’s moods, we must be prepared to recognize in ‘*Cain” a clearly-detined 

And in ‘* Don 


Juan ” the narrative and descriptive parts and the entire action of the poem 


objectivity, equal at least to that of Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” 


ire in the strictest sense objective. ‘The personal digressions are mere ap- 
pendages, and may be expunged without affecting the story. By expunging 
| 


them (and also those other passages that are too broad for modern English 
taste), a skilful editor might produce, we are confident, a work that would be 
instantly and universally acknowledged to be the most striking and most 
realistic metrical narrative in our language. But, in fact, no one general 
estimate of Byron is possible. 


Byronic, stage may not hold good of ‘* Cain,” and it certainly cannot help us 


What will apply to him in his earlier, h 


in understanding ‘“‘ 


Don Juan,” or ‘* Beppo,” or ** The Isiand.”” Elze and Ta 


are at opposite extremes from the truth. Elze creates an imaginary By: 


whom he dislikes and depreciates; Taine another imaginary Byron, whom 


gi 
he extols without discrimination, 

While Mr, Nichol’s work is unsatisfactory for want of any such general 
views as we have roughly indicated, it is nevertheless entitled to the credit of 
being thoroughly conscientious, It gives the tenor of Byron’s life fairly, 
states the facts clearly and accurately. An ordinary reader will gain from it 
Mr. Nichol’s re- 
marks upon the Scotch element in Byron’s temperament are well worth con- 

} 


sidering. 


a sufficient insight into Byron’s way of living and writing. 


All the good engravings we have seen of the poet suggest a Scoitish 
type of face, and some of his irregular rhymes betray, we think, the Scottish 
accent, ‘The delicate matter of the Stowe scandal has been handled with dis- 
crimination, Mr, Nichol might have dismissed it with even fewer words as 
the worst fiasco of our day. Byron’s controversy with Southey is scarcely 
treated with sufficient fulness. The reader will find a much more incisive and 
detailed analysis, one more in favor of Southey, by Hennig, in the Ang/ia 
iii. 426 ff. 


see why a ‘‘ worldling” 


The strictures upon Moore are over-severe ; at least, we fail to 
must be of necessity ‘‘a superficial critic,” or why the 


‘ 


respect Byron and Shelley paid to Moore should be such an “‘ enigma.” In con- 
nection with this we call attention to Thiergen’s doctoral dissertation, ‘ Byron’s 
u. Moore’s Orientalische Gedichte, eine Parallele’ (Leipzig, 1880). Many of 
lhiergen’s positions are utterly untenable and to the last degree conventional ; 
but his rhyme-analyses and comparisons of kindred passages in the two poets 
evince careful study. Mr. Nichol’s remarks upon ‘‘ Cain” may be contrasted 
with Schaffner’s ‘Cain u. seine Quellen’ (Strassburg, 1880). One perceives 
Schaffner is the 
first, to our knowledge, to point out any connection between Byron’s concep- 
tion of Abel and the Towneley Mysteries. Mr. Nichol’s chapter on B;ron 


in Greece may be read as a wholesome antidote to Elze’s. ‘The Scotchman’s 


t 


ata glance the thoroughness of the German ‘ method.” 


verdict is the common-sense one: that Byron knew perfectly well what he 
was undertaking, and might have succeeded, and, indeed, deserved to suc- 


N ation. 
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Although Mr. Nichol does not cite Professor Jebb’s recently-published 


lecture on ** Byren and Modern Greece, almost identi 


1 
ceed. 


* his views are 


CHURCH BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


TALIAN history, during the erection of the cathedrals of Venice, Siena, 
and Florence, has been frequently studied in the light of political, com- 
mercial, and literary advance. ‘The more prominent incidents have been 
chosen for special recital ; the buildings themselves are described in every 
work upon medizval architecture and in Jaboriously-compiled monographs, 
and yet the book before us stands alone: there is no work in any language 
pre ‘ected upon the same plan. The sombre monuments of the Gothic Ar- 
nolfo di Cambio, to whom was given the freedom of Florence, are well 
known; the extravagant design of adopting the entire Duomo of Siena as a 
transept for a new and vastly more magnificent edifice has often been dis- 
cussed; but they never before have been illustrated by Dante’s journey 
through the spiritual realms, the date of which lies within a week of this 
honor accorded Arnolfo, or by the reckless violence of the brigata Spen- 
dereccia. It is difficult to define the perception thus gained. When Mephis- 
topheles would acquaint Faust with the lovable nature of the maiden whom 
fortune had led across his path, he did not knowingly portray her personal at- 
tractions, perchance in the manner of the late eminent Prime Minister of 


Great Britain, but went, in the quiet of the summer evening, to her small, 
spotless room, where, surrounded by the objects familiar to her daily life, the 
receptiy e Faust could 


“ An aller Hoffnung kiinft'ger Freuden 
In ihrem Dunstkreis satt sich weiden"’; 


could alter his flippant tone after the first meeting, understanding and appre- 
ciating more than would have been possible in a number of circumspect inter- 

ews. And thus does the author of these ‘ Historical Studies of Church 
Building’ succeed in intreducing us to the inner significance of the great 
medizval cathedrals chosen as his subject, not by demonstrating the details 
and dimensions of their construction, but by viewing them through the medium 
of historical appreciation. The elevations and sections of these buildings, in- 
deed, stand only in the relation to their real import that features and attire do 
to life and love ; the technicalities of detail are studied by the mere antiquary 
in much the same way as Frosch or Altmayer would doubtless have looked 


upon Gretchen’s charms. ‘‘ Among the arts, the one that has alike the 


‘closest and the widest relations to the life of a people—to its wants, habits, 


‘ 


and culture—and which gives the fullest and most exact expression to its 
moral disposition, its imagination, and its intelligence is that of architecture.” 
It is by a rare apprehension of this truth that Mr. Charles Eliot Norton is 
peculiarly fitted to be an historian of that greatest manifestation, of human 
ideas, sentiments, and emotions. 

Although the book before us is the author’s first publication upon archi- 


tecture, he brings to it a long familiarity with the subject, scholarly and con- 


scientious labor, and, above all, this exceptional insight born of an earnest 
love for his work ; and the result is a study of three of the greatest medix- 
val cathedrals which, in its general accuracy and clearness, will be a valu- 
able reference for students of art, while its graceful and often poetic diction 
will make it an interesting volume even to the most aimless reader. ‘The 
value of the introduction, which characterizes the temper and condition of 
human relations during the middle ages, is only limited ‘by its extreme brevity. 
The advance of religion, law, and commercial prosperity is concisely defined, 
the position of the Church being recognized with singular insight and mode- 
ration, After the complete ruin of antique civilization the tumult of the time 
of Charlemagne had driven shy and unprized learning and art to the monas- 
teries, where, hidden from the lawlessness of war and the destructive passions 
of the times, they grew rich in their retirement with the power that comes 
from quiet and unity. 





‘* When, towards the close of the tenth century, in various parts of E 
the sense of increasing civil order and security was distinctly felt, one of the 
first signs of this improvement was a general zeal for the building of churches 
—a work of piety to which all, poor and rich, weak and strong, alike could 
contribute, and in the merits of which all could have a share. It was a work 
for the glory of God and of his Mother, for the honor of the saints, for the credit 


t 


of the community, for the eternal benefit of every individual. The hearts and 
the imaginations of all men were engaged in it; the dispersed resources of the 
people were brought together to achieve it ; capacities that had long been un- 
used were evoked, and, as in other ages, a vivid and earnest faith found i 
just and characteristic expression. . . The medizval ideal of beauty 
was indeed not less narrow than the moral ideal of the time, but it was not 
less genuine. It did not embrace the whole creation; it was pervertes 
ascetic prepossessions and by superstitious fears.” 


urope, 


Mr. Norton cannot too strongly emphasize this fact, that the moral and 
intellectual dispositions of the middle ages are to be read in these mighty 
walls and in the faithful decorative work which beautifies them. They re- 


* ‘Historical Studies of Church Building in the Middle Ages. Ve 


t ice, Siena, Florence By 
Charles Eliot Norton.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. Pp. 331 
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main, as he says, ‘monuments over the grave of the passions, 

faith of generations that were capable of efforts beyond the ma 

times.”” It was in the same spirit that Heine, standing before one of thes« 
cathedrals that seem built with the strength of Titans and decorated with tl 
patience of dwarfs, explained to a friend who, with mingled awe and pity, 
had enquired why we do not build such edifices in our times: ‘‘ Ah ! my dear 


’ ' ‘ 7 ] 
Alphonse, the men of that day had convictions, while we moderns have only 


opinions—and it takes something more than opinions to build a catlie- 


! 
dral.” How strong these convictions were is illustrated by the zealous de- 
votion of ‘‘ one Master Guccio and his wife Mina,” who gave themselves as 
oblates, offering their lives and all their property for the furtherance of the 
work upon the Sienese cathedral, in the impulse which in preceding centuries 


led men to venture life and fortune in the Crusades. 
In the studies upon Venice, Siena, and Florence Mr. Norton relates 





incidents characteristic of those cities duri g the building of the typical 
cathedrals ; St. Mark’s, Our Lady of the As , and St. Mary of the 
Flower. The patriotic pride of the Venetians in the inde pendence and pe 

petuity of their state, the charm and mystery of the East, which pervaded th 
port, are felt in the chosen episodes—the discovery and trai sp noft 

bedy of St. Mark, the legendary subjugation of the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa to Pope Alexander IIT., and the preparations and outset of the fourth 
Crusade, as related by its historian, Villehardouin. Because of the m 

abundant documentary evidence, twice the space | Venice \ i 
to Siena and to Florence. The Sienese cathedra ly ! ‘ | 





undertaking, and researches among the archives of that commune have pro- 





vided new materials bearing upon the construction of the church and 
sources of the requisite funds, ‘The progress of the work was int rrupted by 
the feuds constantly occurring between Guelfs and Ghibellines, which ended 


in the battle of Montaperti; the completion of the extravagant alterations 


was rendered for ever impossible by the devastating plague of 1348; the 








triumph and misery of the city are depicted with equal force. The history 
of Florence ‘in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is similarly illus- 
trated, the writer’s vivid and poetic fancy drawing us near to the reality 
of the past, as a fragrance brings back a half-forgotten story. But as 
some direct acquaintance with the structures themselves is necessarv—as, 
to carry out the simile, some meeting, however short, between Faust and 


Gretchen was requisite before he could muse with personal interest in het 


vacant room, her ten words are here amply represented by accounts of the 
cathedral buildings, which, free from technicalities and of admirable appre- 
ciation, give the book the highest standing among those works upon the art 

; t > t i ' 


of building in the middle ages with which it might naturally 1 compared. 


Dd > 


chitectural 





he Tu 





in clues being particularly interesting from the employ- 





Niccoldé and Giovanni Pisano upon the pu nd facade of Our 





Lady of the Assumption, and of Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Ghiberti upon 


the tbuildi 
tine VULIGLI 





g of the cupola and lantern of St. Mary of the Flower and the 
bronze gates of the Baprtistery. 

rhat it may not interfere with the continued narrative of the text, much 
letailed information is given in foot-notes that will 
holar. With what exceptional care the author's statements are verified may 


be welcomed by every 





; t give! date of the « mpletion of the Floren- 
tine Duomo, 1467, corrects an error which is even accepted in Milanesi’s 


t 
new edition of Vasari, 1878. In a work which appeals so directly to the 
} ° Bean, . ? 1 o} , . 
general reader the isability of publishing the Latin documents relative to 





la, as an appendix, may be questionable, however great 
tead, 


| he l ook 


their importance to the specialist. We could wish that, in their s 





greater length been allowed the historical introduction. 


is throughout singularly free from those faults of omission and commission 
to detect and publish which is ordinarily deemed the special province of the 


reviewer, and which he is wont to present as the result of a foray, as it were, 








into the enemy's country. Two dates are not correct, one a mere misprint 
of 1864 for 1764, as the publication of Adam’s ‘ Ruins of the Palace of the 
Empcror Diocletian at Spalatro,’ the other perhaps an oversight in allowing 
a sentence, as it now stands, to state that the Venetian campanile was re- 
store it was, as Mr. Norton says, shattered by lightning 
i t year, it was not rebuilt until 1510, when Bartolommeo Buono added the 
¢ ng attica pitched roof. The mechanical presentation of the work 
by the publishers is admirable in every respect; it is the handsomest book 


it has ever been printed by the well-known firm of Franklin Square, and 
one of the best representatives of American book-making that could be named. 





Lhe leaded pica seems almost too luxurious, a it is desirable that a reprint 





should be issued in smaller type, without the appendix, as a cicerone for those 
who visit the cathedrals. We cannot think from the plan of the book and 

mm its title that the ‘ Historical Studies of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages’ are to end here, but trust that Mr. Norton’s professional duties will 
permit him to devote the necessary research to continue a work which will 
not only add to his high reputation, but will be a credit to American scholar- 
sh 











RECENT NOVELS.* 
WELLFIELDS’ is in some respect the best story yet written by 
‘ rof ‘The First Violin.’ It is, of course, a love story, and 
1 par in Germany, in that sort of artistic society which the 
I ! o well, and partly in England, Jerome Welltield is a young 
} {« ! ry beauty a ccom] lishments, the heir of an old family, 
, ( ol but in its later generations apostate from the true Church, 
\ falls in love, in Germany, with an English girl named Sara Ford. Sara 
i young woman of great loveliness and strength of character, but strength 
f char r is not among, Jerome's possessions. He discovers shortly after 


his engagement thatehis father has made away with pretty much all the Well- 
field property, and that he will have to make his own way in the world. Ke- 
turning to England for this purpose, he leaves his sister with Miss Ford in 
Germany, and, going to his family estate, finds it in the possession of a Mr. 
Bolton, whose daughter Nita is now the heir to all the property which he 
woul in the natural course of events, have come into, ‘There is also close 
by a Jesuit priest, who determines, after the manner of Jesuit priests, that 


the best thing for Jerome is that he should marry Nita and return to the fold, 
bringing the property under the control of the Church. For this purpose he 
cheme He contrives to estab- 


lish 


and intrigue His plan works admirably. 


complete mastery over the weak character of Jerome, and to fill him 


with the idea that it is essential to him to break off his engagement with Sara 
Ford and marry Nita Bolton, The gradual process by which this result is 


extremely well described by the author, and in the end Well- 
He first 
ind then breaks off his engagement. 
of the 
hold upon the husband, but, 


brought about i 


field plays the dastardly part which his religious friend desires. 


‘ 


makes his sister return from Germany 


with Miss Bolton follows ; but here for a time the plat 
battled. He has established his 


succeeds in making the wife unhappy by a disclosure of the be- 


A marriage 
pricst are 

although he 
havior of Jerome, the only result of this is that he exposes his own character 
and gains nothing. 
Mrs. Wellheld die 


of course, in the end falls a victim to the machinations of the wily Father Somer- 


In the end, however, fate is on the side of the Church, for 


a broken-hearted woman, leaving behind her a child, who, 


ville. Meanwhile Sara Ford, whose heart has also been broken by Jerome, is 


suddenly married by a sort of coup de main, The gentleman who effects this 


alliance is one Falkenberg, a critic; he has early fallen in love with Sara and 


given her some very good advice about art. 


This Falkenberg is fortunately 


a man of great wealth and high character, and in the end makes her com- 


pletely happy. Wellfield’s sister is provided for by her marriage with John 
l.eyburn, who at one point in the story seems to be trembling on the verge of 
an unfortunate passion for Miss Bolton. ‘This outline gives a poor idea of 


the story. The description of the means by which Father Somerville 
establishes his hold upon Wellfield, and brings about his marriage, is admi- 
rably done, and the whole plot of the novel is managed with a firmer hand 
than the author has hitherto shown. Falkenberg is poorly drawn, and exhibits 
that tendency toward priggishness which is the unfailing characteristic of the 
truly good man in novels written by women. 

‘White Wings’ is of a flimsy texture, and adds to the cumulative evidence 
that Mr. Black has probably already written all the readable books he had to 
‘A Princess of Thule’ 


sufficient to lend him a good deal, and the central figure of that work was 
db ’ bed 


write and is now relying upon their momentum, was 
charming enough to make her introduction at the close of this story, even 
though only for an instant, jar a trifle on one’s sense of her worth, which is 
certainly considerable enough to withdraw her from the thoughtless and whim- 
sical treatment of her creator himself. But it is evident enough that Mr. Black 
is unlikely to reach that level again, and his recent books have seemed almost 
like an express abandonment of every ambition to do so, or to do anything, 
indeed, beyond gratifying the popular audience which better work has gained 


for him. Even this we should think it would be hazardous to play fast and 
play 
It is 


are few and unexciting, as a matter 


loose with by furnishing it provender of the quality of ‘White Wings.’ 
‘*a yachting romance,” and its inciden 
of course, since it is part of Mr, Black’s general scheme to avoid the improb- 
able and shun the suspicion of melodrama. Neither are its characters re- 
markable, for the same reason; and of plot there is really none at all. 
Readers of the book will at once remind us that the Laird of Denny-mains 
should be excepted from this catalogue of commonplace, but we confess this 
His line is, like 


that of Robertson in dramatic writing, to be simple and natural, to depend 


portrait is an example of what we like least in Mr. Black, 


upon the real forces of familiar things to move his readers; to discover what 
is pleasant, pathetic, mirthful, what not, in the society and situations nearest 
at hand, and to let all kinds of heroics religiously alone. Now and then he 


has followed it with complete success, as in the instance above mentioned ; 


but it is a particularly difficult one to follow, because it demands an absolute 


sincerity. Mr. Black’s sincerity is wholly a relative quality, valuable, no 





**The W By Jessie Fothergill.’ (Leisure-Hour Series No. 115.) New York: 
Her Holt & ¢ 
White W Romance By William Black.’ New York: Harper & Prothers 
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doubt, when one is illustrating the possibilities of melodrama, and entirely 


unobjectionable in psychological analyses, but in exploiting the charms of 
commonplace madequate. Simplicity is, of course, the last thing one 
ought to affect, since affecting it is plainly 


Black, 


in what is technically known as the extenuated style, and artfully—or shall we 


‘ a contradiction in terms. Mr, 
however, is artistically and sentimentally fond of it; he deals with ; 





risk the paradox, and say artlessly ?—tries to play it for more than it is worth, 


in vulgar parlance. He has the air of containing himself, of suppressing 
emotion, of endeavoring to convey volumes by a hint, and, in general, of 
ridiculing all rhetorical devices by example. The effort after effortl 

effect, however, is always evident in the absence of very subtle art, and Mr, 
Black’s is commonly transparent enough, while it is tinged with a senti- 
mentality which is getting to be so much of an old story in much current 
writing that to a sensitive taste it must soon come to appear worse than the 
worst melodramatic absurdity. It is the least respectable, in some respects, 
of the varieties of what is accurately, though vulgarly, termed ** gush.” 
‘White Wings,’ for example, is full of ‘‘ And now—and now,” and “ And 
then—and then,” a sort of palpitating, dynamic introduction to what is to fol- 
low ; sometimes the sequence concerns the landscape, sometimes the yacht, 
sometimes the emotions of the excursionists, but alw ays it is of the most or- 


dinary character. ‘* Then the girl spoke, proudly and bravely —,” says Mr. 


Black, and, instead of some ‘‘ proud and brave ”’ speech, we have the entirely 
inoffensive remarks consistent with her character, which, in turn, is of cours 
This kind of thing is clearly a 
waste of ammunition, and one resents the cheapening of the ways and means 


consistent with Mr. Black’s general scheme. 
of melodrama which it involves. And in the portrait of Denny-mains all 

He is a person of the Colonel New- 
come type, a simple and laughable but noble-minded Scotch laird, and it is a 
The 
creation of Colonel Newcomes may safely be called a hazardous business, 
and any one who enters upon the task lightly plays with edged tools. Mr, 
Black’s success will be accurately enough understood if we say that he con- 


this seems somehow concentrated. 


pity that he could not have been treated as simply as he deserves. 


trives to show an appreciation of the beauty and dignity of such a character 
without evincing the ability to construct one whose individuality discovers 
any new potentialities in the type. Almost any one could, given the same 
facility, do as well in the latter regard as is here done. And Denny-mains 
Furthermore, the natural limits of the 


story are far narrower than its actual terms; 


is the only character of the novel. 
it betrays in its manifest pad- 
ding, quite as much as in its mechanical hysteria and its mechanical affecta- 
But, as 
Black may be too sure of the fidelity of his 


tion of simplicity, the effect of success upon the popular novelist. 
we say, itis possible that Mr. 
audience, 

Mr. Scudder’s stories and romances afford an agreeable contrast in these 
regards. They are the work of a writer who has a thorough respect for his 
art and would not think of trifling with it, though he may be an eminently 
successful triflerin it. Thus their slightness becomes an important merit, and 
the writer is so careful to preserve literary propriety in making it a conspicu- 
ous quality that we have finished each story with the wish that there had 
been more of it, if not with the conviction that an extension of it would have 
been wise. They are, too, admirably simple, and not simplicity disguised and 
tricked out in an effort to heighten its effectiveness. Mr. Scudder has a 
reputation for writing good children’s books, but these stories are of a 
thoroughly adult character and we do not now happen to think of any 
of the kind that excel them. ‘‘A Hard Bargain,” ‘‘Do not Even the 
Publicans the Same?” and ‘‘ A Story from the Siege of Boston,” are decidedly 
inferior to the rest, and we cannot help wishing they had been omitted if the 
‘* Left Over from the 
It is not only witty both in idea and 


remainder would have made a sizable volume. Last 
Century ” is perhaps the best of all. 
phrase, but it has a real flavor and is the work of a true humorist ; the hero 
is a charming imbecile whose like we have not met with in a long time, and 
yet with a pathetic nature which rivets the interest his quaintness arouse 

The pathetic, however, is not so distinctly Mr. Scudder’s forte as the humorous ; 
and even the story ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” straightforward as it 
is, threatens to become embarrassing once or twice, though our fears are not 
justified and its excellent moral is enforced without any incidental clap-trap. 
In such a story as ‘‘ Nobody’s Business” or ‘‘ Accidentally Overheard” he 
shows how agreeably he can treat pure whimsicality by failing to pretend 
‘““The 
House of Entertainment” is an unusual piece of work, with elements enough 


that it is anything else and gaining everything by the concession. 


and of sufficient strength of fibre easily to stand expansion into a novel, we 
should say. But Mr. Scudder is on the safe side, and no doubt he is right 
in preferring suggestion to elaboration. His stories are all marked by inge- 
nuity and have an original situation, as good short stories do of course, and 
possibly in more pretentious work this would stand him in less stead and he 
would have to depend more upon his ability to deal with character. This is 
considerable, and it is plain that all his personages have been thoroughly 
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studied and are beyond doubt based on acute observation, but it is rather 
minute than broad, and if Mr. Scudder had a freer hand perhaps he might 
not write short stories so well. Nevertheless, ‘‘ The House of Entertain- 
ment,” if not so piquant as ‘‘ Left Over from the Last Century,” which we 
have called the best, is in respect of character and emotion the most impor- 
tant; it has to do with Shakerism, and treats it at once sympathetically and 
critically. Ruth and her father make a picturesque pair, and the hero is de- 
picted with a good deal of ee considering his shadowy nature. 

It is difficult to see in ‘ Bricks Without Straw’ the same hand that wrote 
‘A Fool's Errand.’ In the nature of things, perhaps, it is not to be expected 
that a genuine and unlooked-for popular success should be immediately suc- 
ceeded by a predetermined and deliberate one. In such cases the second 
book is sometimes the earlier written, and brought out to be floated by the 
fame of the first ; sometimes it is thrown together with extreme haste to take 
advantage of the flood tide ; sometimes it is manufactured out of whole cloth 
and has really no reason at all for existing. ‘ Bricks without Straw’ may be 
included in any of these classes. But for its acknowledged authorship we 
should ascribe it to a hand controlled more by feeling than judgment, whose 
enthusiasm had been occasionally checked and modified by a cooler mind. 
The effectiveness of ‘A Fool’s Errand’ was due in great measure to its can- 
dor in admitting the existence of excuses, or at least natural causes, for the 
state of things it deplored and attacked. In this book there is not even a 
man of straw set up to justify the blows of which a shower iskeptup. It has 
the air of a Stalwart polemic, written in the heat of a Presidential campaign 
for the approval of a campaign committee. ‘The ‘staff correspondents ” do 
not excel this, for example : 

‘* Ah, Ged ! how sad that history should be « ompelled to make up so dark 
a record—abuse, contumely, violence. Christian tongues befouled with cal- 
umny! Christian lips blistered with falsehood! Christian hearts overflow- 
ing with hate! Christian pens reeking with ridicule because other Christians 
sought to do their needy fellows good. No wonder that faith grew weak and 
unbelief ran riot through all the land when men looked upon the spectacle ! 
‘The present may excuse, for charity is kind ; but the future is inexorable and 
writes its judgments with a pen hard-nibbed !” 


This refers to the ill-treatment ‘‘ nigger-teachers ” received in the South 
after the war. The significance of the book’s title is that the ‘* Nation” (sic 
throughout the book) didn’t furnish the straw (of ‘‘ troops,” we infer) where- 
with the freedmen might make bricks to rear the edifice of their civilization 


and advancement. The scene is in one of the Carolinas, in 1870, as nearly 

as we can make out. The only personages who do not richly deserve hang- 

radicals,” and a ‘* Douglas Democrat,” 
; 


) 
ing are negroes, a ‘‘ nigger-teacher,”’ ‘‘ 
who becomes a ‘‘ Radical” before the book cleses, and is promptly ostracised 
therefor, though his family is a very proud one. The plot is very simple 
and the incidents few, so that it is hardly to be classed as a novel at all. 
There is a phenomenal horse and a perilous ride, readers of ‘ A Fool’s Errand’ 
may be informed, and the poverty of invention which the repetition suggests 
is scarcely disguised. Indeed the book is to be treated entirely as a political 
pamphlet, and as such we can see no respect in which it is not a failure. It 
may be of no consequence that its effect should be to harden the hearts of the 
wicked Southerners, who have always shown a sensitiveness when their worst 
side only was held up to public notice, but we submit that its general tone 
and temper have become tiresome to reading people at the North, and now 
that the election is over we are ready for something more novel than ‘‘ out- 
rages”’ and something more spicy than elaborate sarcasm of the pusillanimity 
of incredulity concerning them, at least between the covers of a book, The last 
chapter recalls Judge Tourgee himself, however, and is another plea for educa- 
tion as the Southern panacea. The other good thing that we have remarked is 
a letter from a white refugee in Kansas to the converted Carolina ‘‘ Radical,” in 


which he says: ‘* Nobody asks your politics. I don’t reckon anybody knew 
mine fora year. ‘The fact is, we’re all too busy to fuss with our neighbors 
or cuss them about their opinions. I’ve heard more politics in a country 
store in Horsford in a day than I’ve heard here in Eupolia in a year.” The 
book would be amazingly improved by the substitution of ‘‘ contemporaneous 
human interest” of this sort for its eloquent denunciations and its blood- 
curdling Ku-klux stories. 


Sportand Photography in the Rocky Mountains. By Andrew Williamson. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1880.}—Mr. Williamson has made a delig 





ful record of his visit to this country in 1878. It begins with his departure 
late in August from Hall’s Gulch, Colorado, for the Eagle River and Piney 
Range, where most of his shooting was done. The volume, a large quarto, 
is illustrated from photographs which Mr. Williamson took himself by the 
wet collodion process, and to his skill and perseverance in getting them, under 
many difficult circumstances, we owe the seventeen charming plates which 


adorn the book. The text modestly professes to be no more than ‘‘a few 





“Bricks without Straw. By the author of ‘A Fool's Errand.'’ New York Fords, Howard & 
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notes explanatory of the photographs taken and a short account of the excel- 


lent sport obtained.” 








The principal game killed was elk or wapiti, with rinkling of blacl 
tailed deer and a brace of griz rly bears. The first w ] i Was [or 1 at ft 
timber line on Piney River, and Mr. Williamson was fortunate enough to kill 
him unaided and alone, though, from using in his Express rifle expanding 


bullets, which he considers far less deadly for large game than solid ones, it 





took four shots to bring him down. He gives a fine picture of the head of 
this stag, of which the antlers were §1 and 53 inches in length, w a span of 
42 inches. On pp. 22, 23 is another interesting description of the successful 


stalk of a very large stag, of which Mr. Williamson gives the measurements 
as 17 hands high at the shoulders and 6 feet 8 inches around the heart; the 
horns, however, were not so fine as those of some killed before. This stag 
got his death-wound on the verg 
the next day, when Mr. Willi: 

graph of him and the surrounding scenery. The change of camp to Eagle 


e of a deep precipice, where he was left until 





} 


mson returned and took an excellent photo- 















River was fortunately made just in time to miss meetit nara l of 
Utes, and very nearly at the cost of the photographic apparatus, which, with 
the pony carrying it, rolled down a steep hill, and afterwards narrowly es- 
caped destruction in fording the river, Finding that the game on Ea 
River, which at the point they struck it was but forty s from Leadvil 
had been scared away by other hunters, Mr. Williamson decided to return to 
his old ground on the Piney, where he again had excellent spor Chapt 
vill. describes a red-letter day, when a desperate combat between two large 
Wapiti was witnessed by the author and his guide, Wilkinson, after which 
both the combatants and a third stag were successfully stalked. Plate 13 
gives us a post-mortem view of one of these as he fell, with an enormous | 

of antlers 56 and §9 inches in length, and mu r in span 1 cireut 














ference than any other the author obtained. ‘ killed is photo- 
graphed in Plate 16 ; and Plate 17—'* The Home of the Grizzly "—is a tine 
picture of wild forest scenery, ‘The amount of hard work accomplished by 
Mr. Williamson was great, all his shooting being done on foot, and the game, 
as a rule, reached only after arduous pursuits of hours. His success w: 
fairly earned and fully appreciated, and he can be charged with none of 
useless and wanton destruction of the large game of the West wrou by so 
many English and Americans who glory in the mere numbers they slaughte 
Mr. Williamson makes a vigorous protest against this detesta tchery 
and states, with pardonable pride, that his entire b sted of wt thirtv- 
two head, though he might have easily trebled it, and closes by saying 

‘*T have the greater satisfaction, and surel¥ it is one a humane man will 
deem a far higher reward, that through the whole trip I never shot a st 


whose head | did not bring home as a trophy, never fired at a hind, that we 
only killed such black-tail as we really needed, and that, save in the case of 





the grizzly bear, we never lost a wounded animal. 





P sae ; , . a ‘ 
The paper, typography, and plates of the book leave nothing to be de- 

° ¢ : ¥ ha e313 . Yr . rile the } 

sired, and, indeed, are characteristic of the publisher, while the nat ve i 


; ene , ; : 
so plain, straightforward, and evidently truthful that the reader feels it is 





ibis ec 
written by a genuine and intelligent sportsman. Mr. Will 
p rule so generally ob- 
— ; ™ } ravel here and 7 ae ae eee 
served by his countrymen who travel here and write a book, by devoting no 


In fact, he 





the thanks of even the Anglophiles for disreg: 


part of his to imaginary quotation of the Yankee vernacular. 
confines himself so closely to his topic that we are at a loss to know his 
opinion of us as a nation even. As bearing on a question lately discussed in 
ighlands of 


1 


Nature, we notice his statement that he has observed in the Hi 





Scotland the deer eating their own cast-off antlers, thus accounting for these 


being so rarely found in places where they must have been dropped. He 
thinks this habit does not prevail with the elk and black-tail deer of the 


Rocky Mountains, from their lost ers being frequently seen on the 


ground, ‘The rapid disappearance, however, of the shed horns of our own 


actorily accounted for, and Mr. Wil- 





common deer has never yet been sati 
liamson’s statement may give a clue to it. 


Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas. A Historical Survey. By Dr. Karl 
Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (Boston : Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 1880.)—The Ober-Ammergau play has called into exist- 





tide-books and essays, many of which have appeared 





ence a sn 

this year in new editions. Among the new works which deserve notice is 

Mr. Jackson’s translation of Hase’s ‘ Das geistliche Schauspiel,’ published in 
~ ! 


1858 at Leipzig. This work, consisting of six popular lectures, is, as the 


Db 
title shows, devoted chiefly to the sacred drama, the early stage of which, the 
miracle-play or mystery, occupies but one lecture. By changing the title the 


translator has exposed the weakness of the original, which gave a not very 


clear idea of the origin and development of the mediaval drama, and since 





its publication a number of valuable works throwing great light on the sub- 
ject have appeared which the translator and editor have overlooked. They 
have added some notes to supply the defective treatment of the Early Eng- 






































= Neen? - . 
BES The Nation. [Number 802 
é If Ober- tenu f ! l, had tl ! being studied up a little more ar \ 
‘ tl v « Mil B hardt’ c ry W most intere 
\W L Fe \ t Few tr may be supposed to ] irranged the busi 
| t] cent merely sculptural eff Wher 
I ) t t her s] t rl ne was always raised higher than the other 
t I I S, t i a. | ti i ol he f e, the post re of the limbs, in her case apt to be a me! 
I I t that at the | of t! ’ Iways supported with her n drapery or with some one els« 
t \ Im | | \ ‘ |] I fainting with arms extended, In the recitation-scene at the Hotel 
I] t t ( y? rf ] ill there were duchesses on eitherh nd, ina sorted colors, to imbed 
t M I f M re l play rging members (with an instant intuition of the fainting business) in 
I tage for the perfor f t own robe It is not likely that a person in the audience, during 
! f | ect wl H cM erie f attitudes that were very free and anatomical, once derived a sensa- 
We hay lso noti 1 I ‘ yn Of me eness, or perceived aught but the fastidious grace of the motion 
t I r pl on re ects W l f In the recitation of ‘‘The Two Pigeons,” at the line ‘‘ Am 
ts, voulez-vous voyager,” the actress spread her hands, witl 
V | t ‘Fy h ¢ 1] ‘ hay ket of flyiz yird, over form, a pos hat seemed posi- 
t re entert i 1 | tively ) r in it piring and towering elevation When she lear 
~ I | nH Sacl t her lover w really the Prince de Saa in the little actré 
\ th he bool thy of ¢ of A/ Duclos, her first gesture was one used by Doré for | 
Lhe t it { l we know of no other work in | ¢ netable in the ‘ Contes Drolatiques,’ a lifting up of the hands, i 
I | rled oncave fashio1 high ibove the body bent back in a repell 
ut whe she advanced upon the ’rincess to unmask her, it 
KS OF THE WEEK interview of the hiding-place just after, her body was bent forward 
: . P ' 32 | t at ri ingles, the advance was in measured paces, and the hands we 
t s r. BY 7 ded as f ck as possible, bent almost like claws, as if ready to tear 
i We ie end. When defending the door of the Princess, in the preceding scen 
, ,  & By ; e met the intr ig 4 with a pointing hand of threatening, almost pre- 
} 1 } I | 2 4 . ( ly I e sketch Dy herself in her libretto In the scene of desolati 
: ay ; rd A . ' r own chamber, she sat by the box of flowers in iss of crusht 
: a), 2 | I 2 lac nd extended her whole body along with the in which s 
I } “ P. I : held out the blossoms for syn pathy towards the old prompter; in th 
\\ \ . K.), I fA I ( pose, and in the accent of the ‘‘mon pauvre bouquet !”" she found 
, 2 7 t almost as thrilling as the in omparable ‘‘ meine Blumen” of Seebach ; 
_— t, directly after, when envying a supposed rival in the words ‘‘aimée! 
k Ine Arts. elle est aimee she rose and thrust out her palms, held downward, at 
Nat It ext me distance ind higher than her face, with the gesture i 
oa ; " iting stra seas of melancholy. The arm movements were 
MLLE, BERNHARDT IN “ ADRIENNE, | made so that the audience could see them without foreshortening, and 
\ l hee KPTION 1 | I ( \ rranged te deg le t tre vel never W ec by bei gp inte li front. The irtist me ved through th 
‘\ \ t ke | sens ! I indeed, in a su of intensely descriptive poses, calculated to th 
t y I pl cal sing her very ] t of being spor us, and never once ungraceful. The hand 
f n ( | thes she had extrac \ some were pressed to the heart often th together, as in the ‘‘ Ta femme ! moi ?” 
xiety fr e | é it wl it m » f g her her first | of A/a { 1 de ration i e death-scene, or the left hand alone, as in all 
! het é g} t rece ' the house, and ¢ ch dis- he first moiety of the declamation from ‘‘ Phédre.” 7 y nervously tossed a 
t f rhe people ho had emed lace mouchoir from one to the other when she promised the prompter to tri- 
l é ‘ turned int bench of moder rs as mph over her passion he had triumphed over his own. In this moment, 
fou t \ hey 1 with f hard pa- o, ther $a ( 1 of realism and familiarity, at variance with th 
nw n its way was a go - tly id t f the rendering in general, and balanced on the one 
‘ t é f She i to pl without le by the early introdu tion of comedy-acting when J/aurice is bantered for 
t | ry murmu l s of faction at the finer s ngs to | his spe ig, and on the other by the stark naturalness of the death, when 
med, and t Pp} € was in every instan¢ tated by ille. Bernhardt completely abandoned the atmosphere of poetry thrown over 
I h the ! declamatory us. We are witho fo | tk eceding portion, and gave the house a good raving, dishevelled dis- 
€ of the rel f playing, and « SHOW ap} ly ition, fit for ‘* The Sphinx” or any melodrama that had never seen 
y ne! his ] 1 on Monday night the unf ut the Theatre-Frangais. The episodic quotations throughout the piece were 
! [ "Ss suce ‘ were m directly in line of v ly worthy of attention. The play is rich in them, and the actress gave 
I r |} wit ympathy nd that the applause cam OV’ them gr variety of reading, from the purely idyllic, bucolic, country purity 
f Ipon t | i h she endeavored go outside of her | of the s"’ (kindly ascribed to Corneille in next morning’s Sz) 
own | M Ber t wever, never seems to wish to ex- | to the ‘‘ Phédre.”” In this last, however, the reader certainly did not rise to 
' roens I ges where tl Lu forcibly - | the opportunity of divesting herself completely of Bernhardt, of Adrienn 
SI W W xiety to give her part plexi rself, and compassing the full height of a legendary heroine, of a mytholo- 
nance \ I wn S It is evident that sl I ke cal ch cter compe lled | y the go ls. The plastic variety hown by the art- 
rament f t f artistic material, lool] from | ij 1 her re must not be forgotten. Her first was effected leaning her 
| " ‘ t ve t n line as f dramat hee pon het nd, and being pulled slowly across a broad doorway by the 
ty ler ‘ t unsafe } f tenderness, her Pheeni ! duous prompter ; all were dee} ly curved, or hollowed out, with lassitude 
I s of the Cypru es, were the edged i - la sense of movelessness even in the advance ; and all were so appealing, 
f her I the recalls, whe e pra d all the o eloquently silent, that the house had an outburst of loyalty at every ap- 
gon t 7 é d to hold her life on urance, between its rather critical spells of coolness in the body of the play. 
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